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Art. 1. MM. Musuri Carmen in Platonem. TJsaaci Casaubsni in Fose- 
poum Scaligerum Ode. Accedunt Poemata et Exercitationes ulriusgue 
Lingue. <uctore S. Butrer. <Appendicis loco subjiciuntur Hymnus 
Cleanthis Stoici. Clementis Alexandrmi Hymni duo. LHenrici Stephani 
Adhortutio ad Lectionem novi Faderis. Conscripsit aique edidit Sa- 
MUEL Butcer, 4. B. Coll. Div. Foann. apud Cantabr. Soc. $vo. 
pp- 116. Cantabrigie, Deighton; Londini, 'T. Payne. 1797. 


THs collection is dedicated to the Earl of Exeter, and is 

farther introduced by a preface ; in which Mr. Butler, the 
author and editor, informs us that, meeting lately with the 
poem of Marcus Musurus, prefixed to the Aldine and to two 
of the Basil editions of Plato, he determined to re-publish it 
with short notes; and that the whole was nearly printed when 
he discovered that it had been recently edited by Foster, in his 
Essay on Accents. 

When Mr. Butler had once seen Foster’s edition of this 
poem, with his prose translation, it appears surprising that he 
did not reprint that editor’s notes, and those of Jeremiah Mark- 
land, which are placed at the bottom of the page. ‘They un- 
doubtedly merited this attention from Mr. Butler; and they 
would have been of much service to his readers, on account of 
the explanations, the proposed corrections, and the illustrations 
from the antient writers, which they contain. ‘The whole 
might easily have been printed separately, and placed at the end 
of the poem, or of the volume; together with the remarks on 
Musurus which are to be found in Dorville’s commentary on 
Chariton. 

The Latin translation of Zenobius Acciaiolus, in hexameters 
and pentameters, has been inserted, on the pages opposite to 
the Greek, by Mr. Butler; who has transcribed it from the see 
cond Basil Plato, 1556. It was also published with the ori- 
ginal, in a separate tract, by Philip Muncherus, at Amsterdam, 
1676; as Foster informs us, who does not appear to have been 
acquainted with any other Basil edition of Plato than the first 
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of 1534 *. This book of Muncherus is very rare; and we are 
not surprised that it escaped the researches of Mr. Butler. 

The poem of Marcus Musurus is followed by Isaac Ca- 
saubon’s sapphic ode to the memory of JoserHus Jusrus+ 
ScALiGER, transcribed from his notes on /neas Poliorcetes }. 

Whoever contributes to perpetuate the memory of so pro- 
found a scholar, and so able a critic, as Scaliger, confers an obli- 
gation on the learned world, and may boast high claims to 
their gratitude and their commendation. 

Casaubon’s ode, however, when viewed with a critical eye, 
will not be found faultless. It is 2 composition which will 
scarcely add one sprig of laurel to the wreathe with which the 
cominentary on Athenaus decked his brow. In v.30, the first 
syllable of Kuwyees5 is improperly made short. In v. 48, 

Aw’ erate, 
which is intended for an Adonic, the quantity assigned to 
éxaiew is unwarranted. In Homer we have, Iliad K, 160, 
"Oux aisisy ws Tpass—— 
and in Sophocles, Ajax. 1263, 
Try Expbagoy yao yAwooav ex Emaiw. 
Nor are these the only faults. ‘The ode seems to have been an 
hasty production ; and the verses appear to have flowed promptly 
from his heart §, while he laboured under real affliction for the 
loss of so valuable a friend. Carmen repenté effudimus are his 
ewn words, and their truth cannot be doubted. Mr. Butler’s 
notes are very short; and though we are advocates for brevity 
in all critical remarks, we wish that they had been longer. 

Casaubon’s Sapphics are followed by a Greek and a Latin 
inscription, from the poems of Daniel Heinsius. The death of 
the great Scaliger was celebrated by Daniel Heinsius in two 
erations. ‘The first was “delivered statim ab exequiis, xxv. Fa- 
nuarit, clo.[9.c.1x. and the second was addressed ad Acade- 
mia Curatores et Urbis Consules, on their decree for erecting a 
monument tohis memory. ‘These orations were printed at the 
Plantin press, 1609, with the same author’s AMJanes Scaligeri, 
in Greek and Latin verses of various metres; and with Epicedia 





* The date at the bottom of the title is mpxxxiut. Mr. Butler 
gives it, Prefat. p. vill. 1535, as he does that of the second Basil 
i551, instead of mptvr, as it stands at the end of the book; and that 
of the Aldine Plato, 1515 instead of 1513. The three editions are 
now before us. 

Mr. Butler omits the second name, Justus. 
 t III. p. 566, seq. ed. Ernest. Polyb. 

§ Quo non fuit lenioris nature Criticus. D. Ruhnken. de Casaubons, 
Elog. “Tib. Hemsterh. p. 46. Qux izaiins begins a Trochaic, 
Afist. Le 516 , 
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Diversorum: the first of which are the production of Hugo 
Grotius, and the last of Janus Rutgersius. ‘The intermediate 
names need not be recapitulated. ‘These effusions are suc- 
ceeded by Fudicia de Fosepho Scaligero ex infinitis pauca. From 
these we should have perused any extracts with pleasure; and 
if, in addition to them, Mr. Butler had collected Lestimonia de 
JosEPpHo Justo SCALIGERO from the writings of the critics in 
the last and the present century, they would have greatly en- 
riched his publication. Our respect for the memory of de- 
parted genius, and our admiration of solid erudition, would 
easily induce us, if the nature and limits of our work could 
permit, to supply this deficiency *, as a votive offering to the 
Manes of JosErHus JusTus SCALIGER. 

The reader is next presented with Poemata et 'Exersitationes 
utriusque Lingua, by the editor of the volume. They are the 
following: 


I. Prastantia Grace Poeseos, Grecé. Sapphics. 

If. Brrrannr® Gloria Navalis. Grecé. Sapphics. 

Wl. Asrronomiz Laus. Latin?. Alcai 

IV. CeLesraturR Pax et Mercatura. ¢ — — 

V. Rari quippe boni. Gracé. Hexam. & Pent. 

VI. Tuo soft flowing Avon. Grace redditum. Hexam. 

VII. Eremira (Dr. Beattie’s Hermit). } ; Latiné redditum. Hex- 

VIII. Mirtron, Sonnet VII. am. et Pentam. 

{X. Orario, habita in Scholis Publicis. 1796. Utrum ludus 
Anino debeat aliquando dari. 


These nine compositions form the original part of the vo- 
lume; and for the first, third, and last, the author was ho- 
noured by receiving three prizes in the university of Cambridge. 
When considered as juvenile productions, much praise must 
be given to them, particularly to the oration. They are not, 
indeed, faultless: but from such blossoms we venture to augur 
that good fruit will, in due course of time, appear; and we 
may exclaim: 





Nec longum tempus, et ingens 
Exiit ad calum ramis felicibus arbos! 
Vircit, Georg. II. 

We must, however, in consequence of perusing these Greek 
and Latin odes, beg leave to suggest two metrical canons, 
which demand Mr. Butler’s serious attention; as well as the 
obsérvation of all future writers of Greek or Latin Sapphics 
and Latin Alcaics. They are likewise recommended, with 
respect and deference, to those Heads of Houses and Professors. 
in our Universities, who, from their rank and station, or from 





* Mr. Butler has judiciously given Testimoxia pt M. Musvro. 
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other causes, are entrusted with the delicate and important 
duty of distributing prizes. 


Canon I, 


In the composition of the Sappuic stanza, in Greek or in 
Latin, a word may be divided so that the former part of it 


shall close the third line, and the remainder shall form the be- 


ginning of the fourth, or Aponic. ‘The antient poets afford 
no instance of such a division at the termination of the jirsts 


nor of the second, nor of the fourth verse. 
EXAMPLES, 
SAPPHO 


Huds. V. p.177. edit. Reiski. 
Vert. Tunva corks alee’ ain’ way ain 
gos Ola mirow. 
Apud Longinum TTegi ‘YY. p. 42. edit. Toup. 
V. 3. “Iocuvery nai manciov adv Cavere 
Cas UMaMO UE 
V.1r. Onmdresos 0 cudiv Conus, Boubey- 
cw 0 Wt0ch p0t. 
Toup wishes to read: 
—— Bouleic’ 
Ev O° @xOmh [Obs 
That is: fuCouSeves wos ‘This correction cannot be 
2s d: ought not to follow év, but to precede it. 





CaTuLtus. 
Gallicum Rhenum, horribilesque ulti- 
mosque Britannos. 
A scabrous and rugged verse. 


Horativs, ex edit. Bentleii. 
Tu.19. Labitur ripa, Jove non probante, ue 
xorius amnis. 


Apud Dionys. Halicarn. [epi ov év0 tne Ik, p. 48. edit. 


allowed, 


II, xvi. 7. Grosphe, non geninis, neque purpura ve- 


gale nec aur. 


There are also two other instances, which are of a different 


class : 
I, xxv. ur. Lhracio bacchante magis sub inter- 
lunia vento. 
IY. xxvit. 69. Pendulum zone bene te secuta e- 
lidere collum. 


In these, the prepositions are allowably detached from the 
verbs, as thcy frequently are in other metres, which Bentley, 
in his note on Horace, IV. 8. 17., and after him Dawes, in 


his Misc. Crit. p. 20. have justly observed. 
5 
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In the last instance, the common reading is: 
fe secuta 
Ladere collum. . 
This divisio vocis in fine versiis does not occur in the Sapphics 
of Seneca, Statius, Ausonius, Prudentius, Sidonius Apolli- 
naris, nor Boethius ; and it is admitted, as has been observed, 
only at the close of the third and beginning of the fourth verse, 
by Sappho, Catullus, and Horace. ‘The careful reader will note, 
in the ¢wo former * writers, the elision of the final vowel at the 
end of the third verse; and at the end of the first, second, and 
third, in Horace+. The figure Synalepha, indeed, as the 
grammarians term it, exerts its power at the end of other me- 
tres in Greek and in Latin poetry. It may, for example, be 
seen in the hexameters of Virgil, and in the iambics of So- 





phocles. 


Modern writers have neglected the judicious caution of the 
antients. Casaubon improperly adopts this divisto vocis in 
verse 14 of his ode on Scaliger’s death, which is the second of 
the stanza,—but rightly in v.71, which is the third. Mr. 
Butler has assigned it a place in his ode de Prestantia Grece 
Pocseos, v. 4 and §2, in the Adonic, without authority ; nor do 
we approve even of the elision, v. 16, at the end of the con- 
cluding line of the stanza. Inv. 18, the divisio occurs in the 
second: but it takes its right place in verses 23. 39. 47.55. 75: 

In the second Greek Ode, Britannia Gloria Navalis, the di- 
visio vocis is properly admitted in v. 7. 11. 23.27. $1. 71. QI. 
gs. but improperly at the end of the first line in v. 53. and 
of the second, in v. 22. 58. 62. 

We have written more fully than usual on this point, from 
a persuasion that the nature of this licence is not perfectly 
understood. It has never, as far as our memory extends, 
been illustrated by any of the grammarians, oritics, or writers 
on the versification of the antients. ‘lhe Sapphic verse is one 
of the Horatian metres which is not explained by Terentianus 
Maurus. It probably formed part of the conclusion of his 
learned work, which is lost, and will scarcely now appear, as 
the editio princeps was published from a single manuscript in 
1497, and as no second has yet been discovered. We have also 
heen influenced, in our promulgation of this Canon, by the con- 
sideration that the Sapphic measure is appointed by the will of 
Sir William Brown for the metre of the Greek Ode, for which 
he bequeathed one of his medals. Other Odes, which have 
obtained this prize, besides those of Mr. Butler, have met our 











* Sappho apud Dionys. Halicarn. V.15. Catullus XT. rg. 
t+ Horace II. 1.18. xvi. 34. IV. 11.23 & 24. Carm, Se. 
fui. 47. 
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View; and‘in them we have observed the same metrical in- 
fringement, which our Canon proposes to abolish. Where 
the subjects continually yary, this confinement to one metre 
seems a strange and unjustifiable restriction ; especially as so 
few Greek stanzas, written in it, have been preserved. 

The third Sapphic line and the Adonic might possibly be 
considered originally as forming one verse: Metrum asynarte- 
ton, ex Lpichoriambico trimetro catalecto, et Choriambico Penthe- 
WNC 1» 

Canon II. 
In the composition of the Latin Arcaic Stanza, the 
THIRD verse should not terminate with a trisyllable, followed 
by an enclitic, or other monosyllable; nor with a word of four 
syllables ; and as seldom as possible with two disyllables. 
The number of Odes contained in the four Books of Horace 
is one hundred and three, to which, if the seventeen Epodes and 
the Carmen Seculare be added, he sum will be one hundred 
and twenty-one. Of these, thirty-seven are in the Alcaic 
metre. In the first Book, ten: in the second, twelve: in the 
third, eleven; and inthe fourth, four. ‘These thirty-seven 
Odes contain twelve hundred and sixty-eight lines, or three 
hundred and seventeen stanzas. ‘There are, of course, in 
Horace, three hundred and seventeen verses written in the 
metre to which this Canon refers. In the whole number, 
there is no example of a monosyllable at the end, followin 
an hyperdisyllable, except in cases of elision. In the single 
instance in which a word of one syllable closes the line, a di- 
syllable precedes; II. vir. 19. Depone sub lauru med; nec. AS 
to Elisions, in I, xxxv. 11, there is, barbarorum et; and in the 
same Ode, 39, retusum in. I. x11. 23. piorum et. In III. 1. 
71. and vi. 3. Deorum et. XXIX. 3. rosarum et. In Il, 1. 39. 
triremi et. There is alsoin III. 1v.59. Adatrona Funo et; and 
in XXIX, 7. contempleris arvum et.—These, however, will not 
justify Mr. Butler’s [Pax et Mercat. 39.] 
Princepsve Ganges, Ethiopsve aut. 

Nor Buchanan’s 
lras remittas, servulisque. Psalm cxxiil. 
Scnore rauco grandinisque. Psalm Ixxvil. 

With respect to quadrisyilables at the end of the third line 
of the Aleaic stanza, there are only three instances to be found 
in Horace: 

I, xxxv. 11, Regumque matres BARBARORUM, éf. 

II, wir. 3. dd inscienti TEMPERATAM. 

XIX. I9. Nodo coerces VIPERINO. 
Yet in Mr. Butler’s first Ode are found ; 
75+ Ultraque mundi puriores, 
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83. Mentemque pennas impotentem. 
87. Nascentis horam, pregravati. 
In the two latter, indeed, some defence may be found in the 
preposition in composition. So in the second Ode: 


59. Serumque depexa arboretis. 

In Buchanan, verses.ending in a Ditrecheus formed of a 
single quadrisyllabic word continually occur, We shall only 
mention that one short Psalm, the hundred and fortieth, of 
thirty lines only, exhibits as many as are to be found in all the 
Alcaic Odes of Horace: 

Vibratque linguam virulentam, et. 
Deusque: tu me liberasti. 
Virusque lingua pestilentis. 

It may be right also to caution the writers of Latin Alcaics 
against the frequent admission of two disyllables at the end of 
the verse. ‘There are only eight instances in Horace: 


I, xvi, 4. Pones Iambis sive flamma. 
xxvi. 7. Gaudes, apricos necte flores. 
XxIx. 11. Pronos relabi posse rivos. 

I]. 1. 11. Res ordinaris grande munus, 
Xl. 27. Aleae, plectro dura navts. 
X1v. 11. Enavigandd, sive neges. 
xix. 7. Letatur Euce! parce, Liver. 

11. Cantare rivos, atque truncise 


Mr. Butler’s first Ode has two such terminations: 55. Sere- 
gue vesper noctis astrum; and 99. Murmura aureis. ‘The sem 
cond has three: 11. Quale narrant. 63. Quasve tellus. 
87. Quosque montes. Horace never adds an encfitic, in this 
part of the verse, to a monosyllable. | 

In Buchanan, these double disyllables are very frequent. 
Examples will readily be found by those who search for them; 
as will instances of lines terminated in words of even five syl- 
lables. , ; 
Those verses will be the best, and will approach nearest to 
_the rhythm that Horace appears to have intended, which are 
considered by the writer, in composing them, as consisting of 
three feet, a Baccuius, a Motossus, and an ANTIBACCHIUS, 
each comprehended in a distinct word, thus : 

Audit? | Musarum | Sacerdos 
The first foot may also be an AMPHIMACER, 2$: 
Il. 1. 71. Referre sermones Deorum et *. 





* So Alexus, apud Athen. X. 430. ; 
Miaryyry avizp apPh xopode 
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The first and second of these feet are formed by Horace in 
different ways, without any particular attention to the number 
of the syllables in the words which he uses, In the third foot, 
he admits the following varietics: 1. It is composed of a tri- 
syllable, as: 

J. ix. 7. Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 

15. Adpone, nec dulcis amores. 
a2. Depreliantis, nec cupressi. 
If. Or of a disy/able, followed by an enclitic, as: 

I. 1x. 3. Silve laborantes geluque. 

WI. Or it is composed of a disyllable preceded by a mono- 
syllable, or by an enclitic, or by a final short syllable, at the 
end of an hyperdisyllabic word : 
I, xxvi. 3. Portare ventis ; quis sub arcto*. 
xxvit, 3. JMorem, verecundunque Bavchum, 
xxvi. 11. Huac Lesbio sacrare plectro, 


The solitary instance of a disyllable followed by a monosyl- 
Jable, II. xvir. 9. and the eight lines which close with two 
disyllables, have been just quoted. 

The learned reader, it is hoped, will pardon the minuteness 
of this disquisition, which has been oceasioned by the total 
inattention of grammarians to this metrical law, and the fre. 
quent neglect of it which is ooservable in the Alcaic stanzas, of 
most modern Latin poets. 

It has been specified that these remarks relate on/y to the 
third line of the Lat: Alcaic stanza. In the Greek, the verse 
is of a nature and rhythm totally different. 

In Horace, the rirry syllable of the line is always LONG: 
in Alceus, it is always sHORT; or, in other words, in Ho- 
race the verse is an fambic dimeter hypercatalectic, with a spon- 
deus invariably + in the third place; in which Alczeus always 
places an Jambus. Horace in three instances only, closes his 
line with a quadrisyllable, or a Ditrocheus of one word; which 











* In the first and third of these classes, also, must be numbered 
the following examples of an elision at the end of this verse; 
Il. 1. 27. Sors exttura, et nos in eternum 
L£exilinni 
Vil. xxrx. 35. Cum pace delibentis Etruscum 
fn mary. 
+ The fiftcenth verse of Carm. XTX. Lib. II. from scme editions 
of Horace, might be adduced in contradiction to this rule, in which 
the lection non Levi ruira, has been rightly corrected from MSS, 


by Bentley, 





Disiecta non leni rina. 


Alcxus, 
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Alceus, from the nature of his metre, might have admitted 
without hesitation. 
A few examples from Alczeus shail be added; 
Alcxus ap. Athen. X. 430. B. 
Mearxpov, Gai ap a Ab Kipoo 5 
and in the same page: 


9 


7Q Baxxse Oe prcengy ”) OBIT lOve 
Alceus also ap. Heracl. Pont. Allegor. Homer. p, 41. 
edit. Amstel. 1583. 
To pev 1p ey fey mma muniydelanty 
‘ » 2 Ww - . , 
To d tvbsut "Aumes ay Td picooy 
Nai QoprmeIa ov mercivny 
Xemmavi porfenvies meyarn. Kardy 
Tlap piv yap aviros iclomicay txt 
Aaipos d& may Cadnrov ron, 
PrP. NN ‘ “> a 
Kali ramives msyaras nal arbre 
Xaarzos 0 ayxupase 
The whole passage has been quoted, in order to give the 
true metrical arrangement of the verses; the second and third 
of which are printed in all the editions that we have seen, and 
in all the collections of Lyric fragments, thus: 





To 0 thet dumes O av to picoy vas 
Poonusda civ trouve. 
as if the a in pai were short; and as if the ¢hird verse of the 
Alcaic stanza, and the first and second syllables of the fourth, 
were lost. It merits record that this metrical correction was 
suggested by the late Dr. Samuel Johnson *, 

It must not be omitted that there are two Greek lines, which 
seem to contradict the assertion that has been made with re- 
spect to the difference of the third verse of the Alcaic stanza, 
in Greek and Latin poetry. In these two examples, the fib 
syllable is long. ‘The first is ina fragment of Alcseus pre= 
served by ‘['zetzes in his commentary on Lycophron, 212, 


‘Ones Yap avIpwm cig dsomlpov. 
This, however, is a single line, and deserves little attention, 
Its metre is doubtful, as it may or may not be complete verse. 


* It appears that the necessity of this emendation did not escape 
Bentley, who gives this line: 

Nat Dorr web oDy weAnivee Ac. 
at the end of his edition of Horace, among the examples of the 
Horatian metres, Archilochi, Alcei, et Sapphiis versibus expressa. Yet 
Janus, in Argum. ad I. 14. preserves, and even adds to the old 


blunders of Gale’s edition of Heraclitus Ponticus, and of the col- 
lectors of the Lyric Fragments. 


If 
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If it ever stood as the last line but one in a stanza in Alceus, 
it is corrupt: but it may be easily corrected : 
"Oives Yap arvdpaciv Siomleov. 
If, however, avfewxrac: be the lection, the verse may have 
been the first or the second of the Alcaic stanza: 
“Oives yar & Vow res dior leoy YY. 
The claims of the other instance are not much stronger : 
"Exes cf x ev movi yoy! xh. 
This verse occurs in an anonymous Scclion, or song for the 
table, preserved by Athenaus, XV. p. 694. A. and may be 
found in some of the collections of Lyric fragments, and in 
Brunck’s Analecta I. 154. IV. It appears mutilated, as well 
as corrupt, and may be thus emended: 
C"Aduaov] ex vis xen xahdeiv madoy 
"Es tis dvvad avy xab Wardunv Exos° 
"Exes 0 dv. Europes ivi at, 
be a > 7 
To mapéovis tpexew avayxne 

We have added "Adyar at the beginning, which completes 
the verse, and may easily have been lost in the xai rade which 
precedes; and we have changed dwyailo into dvvail’ dv, and 3 
x év mov] into 0’ av sumogos. It must be remembered, however, 
that the age and the author of this Scolion are equally uncer- 
tain. It is not clear even that the Alcaic stanza was intended. 
The first line might have been a G/yconic Antispastic dimeter 
acatalectic. So Simonides ap. Plutarch. Cousolat. ad Apollon. 
Vol. I. p. 207. edit. Wyttenbach. 

"Ameaxios O¢ [SAND OVESe 
And so Horace, [. 111. 1. 

Sic te Diva potens Cypri. 
In the third verse, also, the Spendeus may have been an allow- 
able license in a Scolien. 

This distinction between the 3d verse of Alczeus and Horace 
has been marked more particularly, and discussed more fully, 
than may appear requisite, from our having observed, in a late 
publication of the ALuse Ltcnenses, some Greek Alcaics written 
on the model of Horace’s stanza, with the fifth syllable long, 
ora spondeus in tertia sede. ‘The Ode, to which we allude, when 
considered as a youthful production, possesses uncommon merit ; 
and we could not but lament that our pleasure in perusing it 
should have been diminished, by the admission of a metrical 
enormity of such magnitude, so defective in taste, and so 
repugnant to erudition. 

Before. we quit this subject, we wish to add a remark re- 
specting ‘the first and second lines of the Alcaic stanza, ‘The 
metre of these two verses is the same ; 

Erlonicuw 
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ErronicuM A MAJORE TRIMETRUM CATALECTUM, 
I 2 3 




















In Greek, the First place admits a Diiambus, or a third 
Epitrite: the sEcOND, an onic a Mayore, or a second Peon; and 
the THIRD, a Dacty/, or an Amphimacer, or Catalectic Ditro- 
chats. 

In Latry, the first and third feet are the same as in the 
Greek verse: but the second receives only an Ionic a Majore. 

In this as in almost every species of Latin verse, the Czesura 
takes place at the fifth syllable. Thus writes the great Bentley: 

Omne versuum genus suam habet CzESURAM, sive Incisionem ; 

ua verbum terminatur, et vex in decursu paulum interquiescit. 
Illa fere Casuva Romanis placuit, que in priore tertu pedis ‘syllaba 
jit. De Metris TERENTIANIS. 


Alcseus does not appear to have regarded this law of the 
Czsura in his Odes, as may be deduced from the following 
passages : 

Apud Atheneum. X. 430. B. 

Xeiwav, wemayacsw dvdalav poc. 
KatCaare tov xem ems pev THOsite 

Apud. Heracl. Pontic. 413. 

Xeyacovs moxervles weyarw* noo ray. 

In Horace, the place of the Cesura is accurately obseryed, 
except in two instances: 

I. xxxu. 14. Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico. 
IV. xiv, 17.° Spectandus in certamine Martio. 

In three verses, the Cxesura is preserved by the separation of 
& preposition in a compound word : 

{. xvi. 21. Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens. 
XXXVII. §. Antehac nefas depromere Cacubum, 
II. xvit. 21. Utrumque nostrum incredibili modo, 

Examples of an Elision in the Cxsura are very frequent, and 
may be easily collected. 

A strict attention to the Cesura is recommended to modern 
vriters of Latin Alcaics. This has been neglected, in the fol- 
lowing verses, by Mr. Butler. 

AsTRO- 
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ASTRONOMIE Lavs, 
1. In lucis aterne penetralibyus. 
1O. Informium certamina seminuy, 
45. Landemaque te felicior auspice. 
Pax ET MERCATURA. 
54. Britannus, hac felicior auspice. 
90. Nilws, nee Extremus Tanais fluit. 


The two following, for the reason already assigned, are more 

admissible : | 
25. Hine dissitis comimercia gentibus, 
61. Quascunque sol inviserit occidens. 

It was observed that in Greek a second Pon was found in 
the second place, which gives a short syllable in the Czesura. 
Bentley mentions this practice in the primus hujus metri auctor, 
in his note on Carm, UI. it. 1. The following are examples, 
if in the first xaxoios be read for xaxcizw; which, however, is by 
moO means necessary. 

Ou xpn nandior bumcy éxilpdrrew, 
TIpoxcyopev yap sdtv wosiuevos *, 
TIaip piv yap avinos izjomilay ixet. 
The two latter examples Bentley cites, and adds, 
"Ex tig: dvvailo xat waroruny xX, 
where we would read: dvvail’ay. 


‘There are three verses in Horace which may, apparently, be 
produced as instances of the admission in Latin Poetry of the 
: Peon secundus in secunda sede, or of a short syllable in the Ce- 

sura or Penthemimer ; , 


Lib. UI. u. 1. Angustam, Amice, pauperiem pati. 
V.17- 82 non periret inmiserabilis. 
xxii1. 18. Non sumtuosa blandior hostia. 

Each of these lines, as it thus stands, exhibits a violation of 
the general practice of Horace —This is not a proper place for 
a discussion of the remarks which have been written on 
these three verses, by various critics. We must content our- 
selves with reminding the reader that Bentley has thus pub- 
lished the first, © ducbus libris Pulm. et plerisque editis :” 

Angustam, AMICI, pauperiem pati; 
‘while Baxter reads Amick, with several MSS. and the old 
editions; whom Gesner follows. ‘They consider Amice as an 
adverb, §¢ cum longam ultimam postulet cariminis ratio.” 

In the srconpd, Glareanus (whom Bentley styles “ Vir sua 
.@tate doctus”) conjectures : 








> &. BP > eh ae 
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Si non perirent inmiserabilis 
Captiva pubes. 


as Virgil: Pars in frusta secant. 


Bentley, however, though he gives this conjecture in his 
note, publishes periret ; which is also the reading of Baxter, ac- 
cording to Gesner’s edition, in which the short syllable in the 
Cesura is not mentioned either in the notes or various readings. 
Bentley also proposes znmzserabiles, and Janus, inmiserabile. 

In the THIRD, some commentators read sumtuosd hostig in 
the ablative case : 


Non sumtuosd blandior hostia. 


Thus, indeed, they preserve the metre entire: but some dif- 
ficulty attends the explanation. 


Bentley says of the later critics, in his note, that they desert 
the antient scholiasts, ‘* et siras turbellas tum in sententia, tum 
inter se concitant.” ‘This is true: but we do not agree with 
him, when he thus proceeds: ** Quid autem? An quia versus 
syllabam longam efflagitat ? brevis syllaba producitur, guia 
blandior a duabus consonantibus incipit ; ut apud Catullum passim, 


et Martialem.” VY. 69. 
“© Quid gladium demens Romana stringis in ora ?” 


The instances of a final short vowel being lengthened before 
a mute and a liquid, in Catullus, are these: 





iv. 9. Propontida trucemve Ponticum sinum. 
18. Et inde tot per impotentia freta. 
xxix. 4. LHabebat unct: et ultima Britanma. 


The verses are pure Iambics. These Poems with the twen- 
tieth are the only three which appear, at present, in the works 
of Catullus, written in that limited measure. 

There is also a fourth instance in one of his Galliambics. 


50. Patria O mea creatrix, patria O mea genetrix. 


The licence, however, introduced by Catullus from the Greek 
poets into so restricted a metre as the pure Jambic, or into so 
wild a measure as the Galliambic, ought not to be considered a 
reason for supposing that Horace would indulge himself with 
admitting such a liberty in his Hpionics; especially as no simi- 
lar instance can be produced from any of his odes. - 

Bentley, when he published amici for amicé in IIT. mx. 1. did 
not remember the other two passages; and, though he men- 
tioned on III. v. 17. Glareanus’s emendation perirent, he left 
periret in the text. His note on III. xxiu. 18. seems to have 
been written currente calameo, with little deliberation, and with- 

out 
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out his usual perspicacity. It is remarkable, indeed, that he 
corrected in his Manilius the two instances in which this power 
was given to an initial mate and liquid by former editors, for 


he reads, I]. 254, 
Singulaque in propriis parentia membra figuris 3 


and his note says: 





instead of Srngulaque propriis ; 
66 Libri universt melius: Singulaque uN propriis.”” 


“In III. 277. also, his text has, 


Ne magna in brevibus pereant compendia aictis 3 


with this remark: 


“© Ne magna brevibus careant c.d.| Sic Scaliger ; et versu contra 
morem auctoris scabro, et sensu perverse aut nullo. Libri omnes : 


Ne magna in brevibus. Repone: 
Ne magna in brevibus PEREANT compendia dictis.” 


It. must likewise be added that the example produced from 
the old editions of ‘Tibullus is thus edited by Heyne, I. v1. 24. 


Servare, ab frustra clavis inest foribus. 


It used to stand: 

Servare frustra 
Tn addition to the instances from Catullus, others may be col-: 
lected from the later Latin poets, Ausoniys, Sidonius Apoll., 
and Prudentius :—but what are these to Horace? 

When Bentley wishes to defend sumtuosa blandior by Martial’s 
—— Romana stringis in.ora, he deserts his old companion and 
faithful guide THE Moor: ‘ The noble Moor,” whom he used 
to call ** all-in-all sufficient.” ‘Terentianus Maurus has illus- 
trated copiously, and with his usual perspicuity, the power of 
an initial S joined to another consonant, in lengthening a final 
short vowel at the end of the preceding word: but he does 
not teach that a mute and a liquid, in the same situation, pos- 
sess the same influence. Dawes has ably vindicated the truth 
of ‘Terentian’s Canon against the innovations of modern*® Latin 
versifiers. From the perusal of the grammarian and his com. 
mentator, Mr. Butler will discover that he has admitted a 
eretic into the fifth place of the first line, p. 70, in his transla- 
tien-of Dr. Beattie’s Hermit : 

§ Undigue cum pagus silet, » atque oblivia spargens 3 








* Some remarks on the. ‘power of the initial x, yu, joined to ano- 
ther consonant, may be found in our criticisms of Mr. Huntingford’s 
Me nostrophics ‘and Apolagy; and particularly in that ‘for June 1785, ° 


vol. Ixxil. p. 425. 
6 which 
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which foot Obertus Gifanius labours diligently ’to find admitted 
into dactylic hexameters, in his Collectanea in Lucretium, Of 
‘Terentian’s -rule, however, Dawes, p. 6, correctly observes: 
¢ Noli tamen hance ampiBssav in comicorum fabulis expectare. - Nec 
vero mirart subest eam minus tntegram servari in illis Hovatis 
scriptis, gue sermoni propriora ipse est professus. Mud porro 
monendum est, hanc axgibaav, que apud Gracos perpetha est, apud 
Latinos non nisi post Lucretii tempora obtinuisse *.” 

There are also two other lines in this Epionic metre which 

merit notice: 

Ill. wv. 41. Vos lene consilium et datis et dato. 

III. vi. 6. Hine omne principium, hue refer exitum. 
In the words consilium and principium, the z, which precedes 
the final wm, must be pronounced like /, and considered 2. 
consonant, in the measure of the verse. Thus in Virgil, in the 
fEneid : 

11. 16. Edificant, secteque intexunt ABJETE costas. 

IX. 674. ABJETIBUS juvenes patriis et montibus aquos. 

II. 890. ARJETAT in portas, et duros objice postes. 

XII. 4706. Alenia, quique imos pulsabant ARJETE mutros. 
instead of abiete, abietibus, arietat, and ariete. Thus, for 
partetibus : 

Georg. IV. 297- 

PaRJETIBUSgue premunt arctis, et quattuor addunt. 


In Catullus is found aguinjos, xtv. 18; and camerjum seems 
necessary in Lv. 10. of which poem, however, the metre is 
very irregular. 

Mr. Butler’s Odes are followed by some smaller Poems. The 
first is an Epigram, of which the subject is, Rari QuIPpPE BONI. 
The taste and spirit of it are more to be commended than the. 
purity of the language. 

V. 5- 








MrECTIV HAMA NIE] Hs Eola. 
Pluribus mala opera cure. sunt. 





* In 1778, two additional odes to the first book of Hoface were 
aid to be found in the Palatine Library at Rome. They are not 
good imitations; and, if there were no other reason ‘for réjecting 
them, the following Sapphic, 

“Fam vide curas Aquilone sparsa:,”’ 
and the following third verse of the Alcaic stanza, 
“© Auic ara stabit, fama cartu,’’ 


proclaim them to be no productions of Horace, e is shert hefore- 
sp, and @ before st. The odes are preserved at the end of Vil- 


loison’s edition of Longus. 


‘This 
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This is not Greek. Mydoua: is not used in a passive sense. 
It signifies Curo. Molior. Homer’s Iliad B. 38. 

Nims. oust ta non, &@ ce Zeus wandelo pla. 

ZEschylus, Agam. 1102. edit. Porsoni. 

Tr woe pudelas; 

Ti wcle view axPos pila, 

Miy’ tv domo toode wi ddos naniv—; 
Sed hac sunt infinita. 

In V. Q: wane, O° OUx Ex Opes ust) Ei Ete 
Mala autem ne inimicis quidem retribuit. 
AuciCouas signifies Remuneror : Gratiam reperido: Vices referos 
Par pari refero.» These interpretations are from H. Stephens. 
To the illustrations and passages quoted by the learned lexico- 
grapher, may be added, Euripides, Cycl. 311. 
TToAAcics yup 
Kéipdn rovnpa Cuuiav rueinballo, 

Dativus persone et accusativus rei, 


Mr. Butler’s next poem isa translation of Mr. Garrick’s 
song, ** Thou soft flowing Avon,” into Greek hexameters. The 
metre does not seem happily chosen ; nor does 

iggae yap &D” nS° KEIVOS Ooade, yaix. 
convey to our minds, 
‘¢ For hallow’d the turf is which pillow’d his head.’? 


The number of lines is eighteen; and it is rather remarkable 
that the Greek article is used only twice, and not before the 
seventeenth verse. -. 

The next is a Latin translation, in hexameters and pentame- 
ters, of Dr. Beattie’s Hermit. In many parts it is entitled to 
a large portion of praise: but it is rather surprising that Mr. 
Butler should have omitted the two concluding stanzas, in 
which the sources of comfort that may be derived from reli- 
gion are described, in the original, as opening on the mind of 
the hermit, with singular beauty and energy. The triumph of 
the Christian poet over the Heathen, in this respect, appears 
grand and remarkable, when the whole of Dr. Beattie’s pocm 
is contrasted with Horace’s famous ode: 

“ Diffugere nives: redeunt jam gramina campis, 
Arboribusque coma.” 

Some remarks have already been made on the Creticus in 

guinta sede of the first line : 


Undique cum pagus silet atque oblivia spargens. 


It may be added that the only authority which occurs to our 
recollection of a vowel shortened, in such a situation, before 


Spy 
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sp, is in the luculent inscription of Fo. Christoph. Wolfus, un- 
der the print of the great Fabricius. prefixed to Riemar’s Dion 
Cassius : 


“¢ Dui vetera illustri novitatis luce respergity 
Atque vetustatis mactat honore nova, 
Fabricius veterum gnarissimus atque novorum, 
Nonne apud doctos paginam utramque facit.” 


It will not be an easy task to find four verses with which these 
can be compared. 


Mr, Butler’s twenty-fourth line also is not all Kedameter : 
Eheu et pracipites in sua damna rapit. 


It should be Heuer. The final syllable of Eneu cannot 
suffcr elision. 

A translation of Milton’s.seventh sonnet, in the same mea- 
sure as the Hermit, is the last of the poems; and the original 
part of the volume closes with, Oratio, Aabitain Scholis Pub- 
licts V1. ID. Mart. 1796. Utrum ludus animo debeat aliquando 
dari, We shall not obscure the general merit of this composi- 
tion by doubts and objections. It is the vigorous and spirited 
production of a reflective mind, and must be read with consi- 
derable advantage by the younger students at our universities. 

The Appendix follows. It contains: I. The Hymn of 
Cleanthes to Jupiter, with Duport’s version. Mr. Butler, we 
think, has been again unfortunate in his selection. ‘This 
Hymn has lately been printed too frequently for a mere repub- 
lication to be thought necessary. It should, at least, have 
been accompanied with various readings and the notes of the 
editor ; as the bare Greek has appeared twice recently in Brunck’s 
Collections, which are in the library of every scholar. In the - 
Gottingen Stobeus, now publishing by Heeren, it is also to be 
found restored to its proper place, with some acccunt of the 
alterations which have been made in the text.—As Mr. Butler, 
therefore, has not consulted all the printed copies of this Hymn, 
and has not given any Varia Lectiones ; as Brunck has preserved 
a complete silence with respect to his corrections; and as 
Heeren is far from accurate in his notes on Stobzus; we have 
been tempted to take the trouble of collecting, from the margin 
of our copy of Brunck’s Analecta, vol. iii. in not. ad vol. iin 
p- 225,_an enumeration of the editions of Cleanthes, with a 
list of the various readings, whether trifling or important. 
‘Those, therefore, who may in future peruse this celebrated 
Hyma, will be enabled to distinguish the readings of MSS, 
from the conjectures. of critics. 


Rav. Jan. 1798. C CLEANTHIS 
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Creanruis Hymnus IN Jovem. EpITIoNEs. 


I. This Hymn was first published by Futvius Ursrnus, in 
his Collection, p. 272, of the fragments Novem illustrium femi- 
tavum et Lyricorum, ANTVERPIE, 1568. He transcribed it 
from a MS. of the Echge Physice of Stobzus in Biblioth. Far- 
nestana. When Gulieimus Canterus, in 1575, first published 
an edition of this part of Stobzeus’s Collections, at the same 
place, and by the same printer, (Plantin,) he omitted this 
Hymn among numerous other fragments which he might 
have added from various manuscripts. F. U.* 

II. The second publication of this Hymn was by Henry 
OTEPHENS, in his Poesis Phiiosophica, p. 49, printed by him- 
self 1573. He merely transcribed Ursinus’s copy, but added 
four corrections by Joseph Scaliger, p.217. H.S. 

III. The third, as far as our researches have extended, was 
by Cupwortn, iti his Intellectual System, p. 432, Lonpon, 
fol. 1678. He follows, in general, H. Stephens; whose. 
Poesis Philosoph, is named on the margin. ‘There are, how-. 
ever, some omissions, and some slight variations observable in 
his transcript. The first English edition of Cudworth has alone 
been consulted. C. 

’ IV. The fourth is in MosHe1m’s admirable Latin translation 
of Cudworth, Jenz, 2 vol. fol. 1733. He, for the most. 
part, agrees with Cudworth, vol.i. p.515. M.1. 

V. The fifth is in the third Dissertation, p. 405, added to 
DANIEL secundum Septuaginta, published by a learned but ano- 
nymous Editor, Roma, fol. 1773.+ ¢ singulari Chisiano Codice 
Annorum supratoccc. This critic, who affords some various 
lections, and an additional line, v. 18, says: “ Cleanthis 
Hymnum, neque vulgarem, pauloque auctiorem, ut e MSS. serva- 
mus libet adscribere.” A. 

VI. The sixth is in the second edition of MosHE1m’s trans- 
lation of Cudworth, vol. i. p. 622, published after his death. 
Luecp. Bat. 1773. 2 vol. quarto. ex autographo Moshemiane 
emendatior et auctior. ‘This is mentioned because it does not 
wholly correspond with the first edition of Mosheim. M. 2. 

VIL. ‘The seventh is in Bruncx’s Analecta, 3 vol. ARGEN- 
TORATI, 1776. He omitted it in its proper place in the first 
volume, but has inserted it in vol. iii. p.225. no longer mens 
dorum colluvie inguinatus, in the notes to the second yolume. 


oe eee eee s- -_—_—_— + i — 


- 


* These and the other initials are used as marks of distinction ir 
the Varia Lectiones which follow. 

+ At the bottom of the title, the year stands thus: clo Jace uxxiT, 
_which is #773, not i772, as Mr. Butler gives the date in his Pre- 
‘Fatir, p- IX. 
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Jacobs has not admitted it into his republication of the Analecta, 
When Brunck printed this volume, he had never seen the Rome 
edition of the Septuagint Daniel. Br. r. 

VIII. The eighth is also by Brunck, in his edition of the 
Gromici Poete, p. 141. ARGENTORATI, 1784. Here is added 
the additional verse. It is followed by the Latin version of 
Duport; the French of De Baugainville; and the Italian of 
Pompei. Mr. Butler might also have given our countryman 
West’s English translation. Br. 2. 

IX. The ninth exhibits the Hymn of Cleanthes in its ori- 
ginal and proper station, in the Eclogae Physice of Joun SToBaus, 
Lib. I. Cap. iii. p. 32. published at Gottingen, in Octavo, 
1792, by A. H.L. Herren. In praise of this edition we 
have little to advance: but this is not a place proper for exa~ 
mining its merits, though it may be for commending the re- 
storation of Cleanthes *. 

This Hymn has been translated into German by Gepické, 
and published at Leipsic, 1785, by Sturz: at Gottingen, 1786, 
by CLupius.—In 1783, in Latin, by Weiss ;—~and in Greek by 
Harzes in an Anthology, Baruthi, 1792.. These we have 
never seen, nor do we expect much information from them: 
Heeren thus mentions Cludius: Hymnum. copioso commentario 
oneravit Rev. Cludius. It may be observed. that Snedorf has 
described this Hymn, in a little treatise De Hymnis Gracorum, 


Pp» 32. 
Vari® LECTIONES, 


1. Cant. habet xidicle, Heeren observes in Stob. p. 31, which 
is unintelligible. Cant. in his notes stands for Canter: but this 
Hymn of Cleanthes is omitted in Canter’s edition of Stobzus, 
Eclog. Phys. as Heeren himself informs us, p. 28 and 30. 

2. Ze F.U. H.S. C. M.1.2. A. and Butler: bugs 
Brunck 1.2. and Stob. Heeren, more accurately, Zev. vojaov 
for véuov, err. typ. H.S. 

3. Xaipe. of yar woos Deuse Qvuloics mporavdav. Thus F. U. 
H.S. C. A.: but J. J. Scaliger, in the notes added to 
H. Stephens’s Pvesis Philosophica, p. 217, proposes craviecct, 
which Brunck 3. 2. whom Heeren follows, silently publishes. 
Mosheim 1.2. reads: of yap xas crac, apparently from con- 
jecture; which lection Mr. Butler adopts. 





* It is impossible to help noting that, in p. 35. V.S. Heynius, as 
Heeren styles him, would read in the Monastich, 
Tews 1d Osten ivlinen duce smuctloc, 
instead of dwenpatcs, which gives a Bacchius in quinto loco, in which: 
not even an Anapest is'admissible, if it be atragic Iambic. Heeren 
pute the alteration into the text. ; 
C 2 4. —— yivez 
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qe——yivg touiv, nxov miunua rexel. So F. U. H.-S. 
C. M.1. A. Sealiger corrects it: Lege dxov piunua. 
Corpus enim oyna Vuxis;” which emendation appears in Mos 
sheim’s second edition, and is in the text of Mr. Butler, who, 
without mentioning Scaliger, calls # in his note: * Lectianem, 
quam protulit Henr. Stephanus.’ Brunck, however, in 1. and 2. 
tacitly reads ins piunuc, which in Stob. Heeren adopts and 
explains. , 

5+ Movvor. Stob. Heeren ¢ Cod. V. which leetion A had be- 
fore edited. All the rest Mowov, : 

7. Loi & mas cde. So F.U. H.S. C. Scaliger corrects 
Loi dy, and dy is in Mosheim 1. 2.; in A.; in Brunck r. 2.3 in 
Stcb. Heeren, who gives the correction to Brunck; and in 
Butler. 

8. juv junctin F.U. H.S. C. M.1.2. A. Butler, se- 
paratim n xev Brunck 1. 2. Heeren. : 

Q. avixrlos ve xspcive Mosheim 1. axswalos, which seems 
to be a typographical mistake, as in M. 2. avianlois with alk 
the rest. For ‘foro, Brunck 1.2. reads évi, from conjecture ; 
so Séob. Heeren. Afllthe rest, “Yxe, which is also the lection 
of the MSS. | 7 

11. wanyrs FLU. HS. M. 1.2. A. Stob. Heeren. But- 
ler: but aanyne C. and manyis Brunck 1. 2. 

guosws marl’ eppiyaciw. So Brunck 1.2. and Stob. Heeren 5 
but igpiyan FLU. H.-S. C. M.r.2. A. Codd. V. A. 
says Heeren mendose tonya. ‘These editors thus all give a plu- 
ral verb after the neuter plural mavlz. The MSS. scem to 
point out the mode of correction : | | 

"Fob [scil. xepawe] yap dro mAnyis QuoEws 
Ray) tpy’ 3ibya. 

13. Dolla prywduavos meyaror umes paises. ‘Fhus F.U. 
H.S. A. Butler. The three latter words are omitted in C. 
and M.1.2.—Brunek 1.2. and Ssob. Heeren, after him, 
Fead : psyarois uimpcis TE DoaETTIVe 

14. After avicg F.U. H.S.. place a comma, but C. 
M. 1.2. A. and Butler, a colon. Brunck 1.2. suspects an 
hiatus: but Heeren reads ex Codd. V. A. “Qs for ‘Os, not for 
‘O, as his note states, probably by an error of the printer. 

15. Vivslas omnes, preter Brunck, qui Tiida quod mirumt 
in <inalect. at in Gnom. Poet. Viyvélar. In fine versis: Aaiuov, 


wanes ante Brunckiumy qui melius in 1.2. Qasmov, quem contra 


codices sequitur Heeren, 
16. ou? ivi xov]. Brunck 1.2, and Std. Heeren: but all 
the rest, and the MSS. éai werd. : > 
13." Araw ov nab ta mepoon tmicleca: apla Qeivar. This 
VET QC, which is omitted by F.U. HH. S. C. M. 1.2. Brunck 


ave 
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2 Anal. was first published by the learned dissertator on Da- 
siel; after whom Brunck inserted it in Gaom. Poet. and Butler 
published it. " Heeren also adds it in his Stobzeus, but neglects 
to mention whether his MSS. have it or not, and supposes that 
Brunck left i¢ out of his Anal. by mistake. 

ig. Heeren in his note says: “ Koousis Br. pro moopeiv. 
vecte!” This we donot understand; for xorusic is the lection 
of all the editors, without variation, from Fulvius Ursinus to 
Butler. Heeren seems determined, at all events, to find op- 
portunities for praising J//. Brunck. 

20. £15 fv mavla. So all; except Brunck in Gnom, Poet. who 
improves the verse by reading aavla, which Stob. Heer. adopts. 

21. yiveciu FLU. HS. C. Brunck 1.: but yiyvecbas 
M.1.2. A. Br. 2. Stob.H. and Butler. Brunck corrects 
éovla for ég/lwv, at the end of the line, in 1.2. and is followed 
as usual in Stob. Heeren. ‘The others é¢itwv. 

22. gov Br. 1.2. Stob.H. The rest tic. 

23. Avouoga, a: 7 ayabay piv ach xiow mcBiovlegs So Ur- 
sinus; but H. 8, Br. 1. 2. Stob. H. of’ —C. or? err. typogr.: 
but Mosheim 1. 2. Avouope, of 7 alabiv riv wiv xlncw; and 
the editor of Daniel: Avcpogo, cit” ay. Thy fav ee Te 
Whence this change proceeded, we know not: Heeten does 
not notice any variation in his MSS. 

24. Cod. V. Sto. Heeren has ou? tnavuow, for ovle xaveci. 

25- axev F.U. “Quaev A. Alii seporatim, H.S. et Sto. H. 
“QQ sine iota subscript. In Bret. civ err. typ. 

26. Stobei Codd. V. A. xaxiv for xanci malé: but rect? avd’ 
pro av; which Heeren has published... All the preceding-eds- 
tors, and with them Butler, read dv. 

27. dueipoiw Butler err. typogr. for ducgpilov. 

30. This mutilated verse is omitted in Br..1. 2, and in Cud- 
worth and Mosheim.1. 2. More than the beginning of this 
line appears to be lost. : 

31. Tav 0 F.U. Cudworth and Mosheim 1. 2. have left 
out this verse also in their copies. , 

a1. Zed Brea. 2. Stob. H. but all the others as in v. 2. 
Zev ge | 

32. ’AvPpwrroug évou amrespoovvys.— Thus: F. U. H.S. intexty, 
but J. J. Scaliger i# mot.: ** Aut wy: siov, ant gioacbas.” 
‘Pyou also C. M.1.2. and A. ° Brack, however, svo0, in 
1.2. and Butler proposes 0% :vov, one of the two emendations 
which he mentions with great modesty in the Preface. Stod, 
Heeren of course follows Brunck: but in his Var. Lectiones 
mentions jcov as the lection Urs. et Codd. These typographi- 
cal errors, in this part of his work, are unpardonable. ‘The 
seadings of MSS. and editions should be delivered most accu- 
Cc 3 rately 
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rately, in order to prevent trouble, mistake, and misrepre- 
sentation. 3 

84- malnp M. I. 2. 

35. Cudworth in textu apeCwouela, but in the Errata, auci~ 
Euwueoda. The error, however, is continued in Mosheim 1. 2. 
37- eovla F.U. H.S. The rest ¢d:7?. for 

38. ovle Bpcloss yépas aardle werCov. ‘Thus all the editors 
[and not as Heeren in Stob. states: aAAo te] before Brunck, 
who gives in I. 2. aaro 1. Mr. Butler also proposes the same 
conjecture, in his notes; and it stands in the text of Stobeus 
Heeren. 

It must be observed that Heeren has been unjustifiably la- 
vish of his praises on Brunck’s emendations. ‘The vocative 
cases, Zev and Aasyov, are right: but such corrections are 
obvious. His ‘Ing for zixou in v. 4. appears nugatory, when com- 
pared with Scaliger’s “Oxov. In v. 21. éovla for écvlwy is wrong; 
and Mr. Butler is entitled to some of the commendation: 4c- 


. quired by reading aAdAo m for aAacis in v.38. As for Brunck’s 
' gaviecot, and évi, and pvoo, they seem to accord very ill with 
‘the general style and simplicity of language observable in the 


Hymn of CLEANTHES. 

The Hymn is succeeded by four Iambics of Cleanthes, pre- 
served by Epictetus, with Seneca’s Latin version.—If Mr. 
Butler had subjoined a collection of all the fragments of this 
Philosopher, which are to be gleaned from the various authors 
who have quoted him, his learned readers would have perused 
them with pleasure ; and he might have thus shewn his extent 
of reading, as well as his critical sagacity. 

The editor has then given some very admirable observations 
of Mosheim on the doctrines of the Stoics, which are added to 
the last line of Dr. Dupost’s version cf Cleanthes, in his spi- 
rited, elegant, and perspicuous translation of Cudworth’s In- 
tellectual System. Mr. Butler omitted the name of Mosneim 
at the end of the note, but gives it in his Addenda; where 
he adds: in notis ad gp ge sua interpretationem Latinam, 
p- 516. edit, 1723. Mr.B. is very unfortunate in recording 
the dates of books; for Mosheim’s Latin Cudworth did not 
appear till the year 1733 *. ‘Lhis is the edition from which we 
imagine he transcribed the note. ‘There is also another, in 
guartot+, with the posthumous corrections of the translator. 

It occasioned much surprise when we discovered several 
variations, on collating Mr. butler’s transcript of Mosheim’s 
remarks with the original. Page &g. 1. 13. Mosheim 





* In duobus Vol. Folio. Jena, 1733. 
¢ In duobus Val. Lugd. Bat. 1773. 


writes 
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writes decedit: but Mr. Butler publishes decedet: 1.21. M. 
caussis. B. causis. 1.24. M. exstant. B. extant. In p. go. 
MosHEIM: Numquam: caussam: umquam: exstitit: quo- 
rumdam. BurLer: Nunquam: causam: unguam: extitit : 
quorundam. ‘he translator’s mode of spelling should not have 
been altered, especially as it is more correct in these words 
than that of his editor.—In line 28 also, M. enim. B, etiam. 
In]. 36. M. sententia. B. sententiis. 

In p. gt. 1.12. Mosheim: que voluisset; which Mr. Butler 
has changed into que vellet. In the same page also, and in the 
next: Antenius and Antonium, for Antoninus and Antoninum. 
‘These are the printer’s blunders. 

In p. 92. 1. 23. Mosheim: saltim. Butler: saltem. An 
improper alteration. Priscian gives sa/tim, in IM, like some 
other adverbs, such as mixtim, cursim, and strictim. 

In p.g3. 1.20. Mosheim: quibus hic gavisi. Mr. Butler omits ic. 

In p.g4. 1.15. Mosheim: quid de premiis et pocnis ejus 
fiat? which Mr, Butler alters into: guid de pramis ejus et 
penis fiert possit ?—L. 28. M. posita. B, positas. 

In p. 95. B. Causa and quicquam, for Mosheim’s caussa and 
quidquam ; and so in p. 96. B. causam and guanquam, for M. 
caussam and quamquam. ‘The alterations and omissions of 
stops, Italics, and capitals, are innumerable, 

Cleanthes is succeeded by: Hymnus CHRIsTI SERVATORIS, 
Clementis Alexandrini, with a note * by Potter. Some slight al- 
terations would reduce these verses to a regular anapestic system; 
under which form, if the Hymn were deemed worth republish- 
ing separately from the works of Clement, it should have ap- 
peared. In its present doggrel state, it might have been suffered 
to rest in the folio page of Potter, without disturbance. 

The Iambics ’Esg tov mraidaywfov follow. They are likewise 
taken from the same edition of Clement, to whom they are attri- 
buted (we know not on what ground) .by Bishop Fell: a name 
which all scholars are bound to mention with respect. We were 
surprised at finding that the opening lines of the poem were not 
compared with the supplication of Hippolytus to Diana, in 
Euripides, Hipp. 73. especially as Valckenaer, in his note on 
the passage, has recorded this source of the Hymnist’s address; 
and as Villoison, in a letter to Beckius, obligingly informs us, 
without mentioning Valckenaer, “ in Clementis Hymno in Paeda- 
gogum clare expressum esse eum hymnum, quem apud Euripidem 
Hippolytus, a venatione redux, Diane canit.” Thus Beckius in 
Eurip. Opp. III. p. 1088, though he had himself abridged and 
_ published Valckenaer’s note, in the same volume, p. 253. 





* The note next to Pottcr’s should have borne the signature of 
Sylburgius. Butler, p. 104. 
) C4 The 
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The present volume concludes with Henry Stephens’ aDHoR- 
TATIO ad lectionem tibrorum N. Testamenti. Mr. Butler has 
given a prose translation on the opposite pages. 

At the close.of his Preface, Mr. Butler informs his readers 
that he has been appointed by the University of Cambridge to 
publish a new edition of Escuytus, which he thus describes : 
© Operam dabo—ut hac nostra editio Stanleianam referens, notisque 
tum aliorum, tum ipsius Stanlett quamplurimis hactenus ineditis ‘locus 
pletata, ex MSS. autographis in Bibliotheca nostra Regia conservatis, 
summa ame diligentia ac studio adornata, in publicum usum prodeat.” 

This annunciation of a new A schylus urged us to review 
Mr. Butler’s publication with more than common care, and to 
examine it in all its parts with a nicer accuracy, than so small 
a publication can often expect. He will excuse us, therefore, 
if we have appeared tco scrutinizing and minute: for he may 
be assured that our observations have been produced merely 
with a view of quickening his spirit, and invigorating his dili- 
gence, in the great undertaking in which he is engaged. Let 
him not shrink from the toilsome duty of collation; nor let him 
slacken his attention when he is transcribing the labours of 
others. Let him exert the utmost accuracy, when he is tracing 
‘conjectures to their genuine authors; and let him guard his 
mind against torpor and inactivity, when his invention is de» 
manded to restore, or his judgment is summoned to decide, 

Mr. Butler must also permit us to recommend to him ag 
models for his emulation, in the style of his own notes, THoMAs 
"TyrRwuHiTT, and Davip RUHNKENIUs: the FORMER, our ho- 
noured and lamented countryman; the LATTER, the sole but 
genuine survivor of the School of Hemsterhusius: the FoRMER 
eminent for his acuteness; the LATTER, for the unbounded 
stores of his erudition ; and noTH admirable for their taste, 
for their perspicuity, for their judgment, and for the spirit of 
philanthropic urbanity which pervades their critical disquisitions, 

As to the notes oi other commentators, we should be glad 
to see them collected into a sort of Corpus Aischyleum, and 

laced at the end of the work, nearly in the same manner as 
Ruhnken has published the Nor VarioruM, at the end of his 
edition of Velleius Paterculus. 

As to collations, we would advise Mr. Butler to submit to 
the task of examining for himself all the editions that preceded 
Btinley. He should not trust to the Varie Lectiones given by 
that editor, nor even to those of Schutz. ‘The proper place for 
them is between the text and the scholia. “Those readers, wha 
have studied the editions of Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
by WwW cascling, and have felt the convenience of having the texé 
of the author, the variations of editions and mgnuscriptg, - 
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the sotes of editors, at once before their view, will eagerly give 
a place in their libraries to the Father of Tragedy, published 
on a plan as far similar as the nature of the author, and the 
difference of the commentators and their notes, will allow. 
We cannot omit also to recommend the metrical arrange- 
ments of the Choral Odes in Eschylus very particularly to the 
profound attention of Mr, Butler. ‘The labours of former 
editors have contributed in ‘some degree to correct them : but 
the idle and absurd dictates of the Greek metrical scholiast still 
hold an undue influence in too many instances. _ Some little 
progress to perfection has been made: but much more is re- 
quired, and much more may bedone. Will it be pardoned, if, 
by way of conclusion to this long and (it is feared) tedious re- 
view, we venture to offer a new arrangement of the concluding 
Chorus in Eschylus to the consideration of Mr. Butler and 
out learned readers? It may be considered asa specimen of 
what even ‘ in these degenerate days” may be accomplished, in 
order to make these Odes, in some slight degree, approximate 


that pristine excellence, by which they delighted the audience 
of Athens! 


The concluding Chorus in the Supplices of Eschylus begins, 
in Stanley’s edition, at v. 1025: inthat of Schutz, at v.1031; 
and in the Glasgow folio, which should have been Mr. Por- 
son’s, at v.1015. In the first and last of these the metre is 
named ’ANA‘TIIAIZTOI: but, instead of Anapestics,the Chorus 
consists of four Pentads, in the Ionic. a°minore measure, of 
which every fourth line is an, Ionica Basis, and every fifth an 


Ionic. a ininore dimetr. ovaxdrayevov, composed of the third Pzon 
and the second Epitrite. 


, SCHEMA: 





oesca tae uu-o Ionic. a min. dim, acatal, 

“a es owe = 9s ) 

“wi we vuvu=-- Idem. 

a Basis Tonica. 

oe a -—v-— onic. a minore dim. cévanrnducy. 


The resemblance of these systems to the common Ana- 
pxstic is worthy of remark. The four Pentaps are followed by 
three Hendecads of the same metre. ‘The first ten lines are re- 
gular dimet. Ion. a minore, and the eleventh is a Versus avannrd- 
eves. The final line of the third Hendecad is lost.. 

‘The Play concludes with some short Trochaics, among which 
a Choriambic and a Cretic are admitted, 

Lhe text of Mr. Porson’s edition has been principally fol- 
lowed: but a few slight alterations have been venturously 
nade, on account of the metre. ‘There are some other pas- 
sages which seem to require the hand of criticism: but these 


3 must 
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must be left to a future editor, who may also fix what lines are 
to be assigned to the HMIXOPO2X, 


‘IKETIAES 
XOPO*®. 
JQNIKOI AIT *7EAASSONOS. 
Tisvlas A’, 
¥. “Ite pov, aoluavanlas, 
2. Maxagas Oess, yvavaeries, 
3. TNoawyus te, mat ob xt 
4. "Epacive | 
Se Tlegivedse? é% WHALE" 
IIsvlas B. 
1. Yodebarhe 0, cxradui, 
2. Miéaros. *Awos df wor tix 
3. As Tedaryav Ex élw, und” 
4. "Eh Neve 
5. TI pox oxs CECwnev Tpevors. 
| IIvies T. 
1, WWolapes O08: dia xedeas 
2, Oertucv mapa yxéizow 
3. Torvrenvo, Armagars xevo 
4. Mao yaIns 
5. Tode psiricorles sdas. 
Flevlas A. 
t, "Eada: 0 ’Aglemis ayy 
2. Xlcrov cueriCopetva® yand” 
3. “Tx dvaynas y% [4.06 afer 
4- Kubégesos: 
5. Lluyegev wirss TED aOAov* 
"Evdexas A. 
1. Kumpidos 0” ux ayers dec~ 
2. Més 60° tugpwr? divalas yae 
3. Ases aY X10 ouv “How: 
4. . Tielas 0 asoropnlis 
5. Oss kgyois ems cepvarse 
6. Meélaxowo d& Qirct uo 
7. Tpt mageow walewy 1 &- 
8. Asv amagvoy terse Ocal- 
9» Kogs meiPaur decom 0° Ag- 
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Movia puose” “Aggodilas 
Yedueds, teiGos t” "Epi Juy, 


“Evdexas B’, 


Duyadas Sut’ emrvmAcias 
Kaxa vt” Gdryn, Torus Y ac 
Malcevlas, weopobumas. 
Ti xe? tumaoay tmpatar, 
Taxumoumoct Diy pacis 5 
“Ors tor poposucy tcl, 
To yevoil’ ave Atos ¥ map~ 
Bales tcl weyaiaa peony 
Amipalos patla monauiv 
AE yeuwv ade Tersvla 
TIgcligay mide syovaimiy. 
"Evdcwas T. 
‘O pivas Zews dmrarieat 
Taov ’Aryualoyevn pos. 
To piv av Béirlarov tin* 
Lu ds Peayors av Aberdov. 
Lu dt y’ 8x cicda to wiAAov. 
Ti Ob perrw Qeiva diay 
Kabopay, oy aCuocoy ; 
Mélpiov viv imo ivye 
Tiva xaipiy pe didaoness 5 
Ta Gedy pndiv aya ev 


TPOXAIKOI, 
Leopn. 
Zeds avakt amoclepca 
H yapov ducavopes 
Adiov, oomep Ia 
Tinpoovars fAucal fy 
Xeigs Tah 
Qua xalacx Bur, 
"Evyaevs Bia xhicas. 
. Avioleopne 


Kal xpalog viwos yuvate 
Ziv to Benlegov mami, 
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3. Kai to dixo1pov OVO 

4. Kai dinx dinas trec= 

5. Oan, Evy eve 

6. Xais euass Aviuosois, 

7. Mnxavass Os maga. 3 

The reader is requested to.compare this copy of the Chorus 

with that which the editions exhibit. The corrections will be 
readily withdrawn, when any better are proposed. The unin- 
tentional length of this critique commands the suppression of 
the Varta Lectiones, Notes, Wustrations, and Metrical Strictures, 


which were prepared for the elucidation of this beautiful Ode, 
which closes the Suprrices of Escuy us. 


~— =. _ a - 
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Aart. II. The Works of Sir Foshua Reynolds, Knt. Yate President 
of the Royal Academy: containing his Discourses, Idlers, a 
journey to Flanders and Holland, (now first published, ) and his 
Commentary on Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting ; printed from his 
revised Copies, with his last Corrections and .Additions. To 
which is prefixed an Account. of the Life and Writings of the 
Author, by Edmond Malone, Esq. one of his Executors. 4to. 
2 Vols. 1]. 16s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. . 1797. 


FEY artists have been gratified with a larger portion of pro- 
fessional fame during life, and sione, perhaps, ever lived 
more in the great world, .was more associated, with. persons of 
rank and talents, and more amply enjoyed the esteem and 
friendship of men of genius, learning, and abilities, than Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The life of this excellent man and great 
painter, which has been given in the present edition of his 
works by Mr. Malone, is * a plain unvarnished tale,” not aim- 
ing at any great force nor elegance; nor do-we meet with 
either information or reflections in this. piece of biography, 
which will be very new to the many friends of this founder of 
a school of painting in our country, or to the public; so 
widely is his fame already extended by this works, and so 
strongly is his private life impressed by his virtues in the memory 
of his surviving acquaintance. It is for posterity alone that the 
account is drawn up by one of these friends, who was fuffici- 
ently in his confidence to be appointed one of his executors 5 
and who naturally supposes that posterity, ‘ while they con- 
template with delight and admiration these productions of his 
pencil, which place him cn a level with Titian and Vandyck, 
will wish to know something of the man, as well as of the 
ainter.’ es 

The life of an artist spent in so regular, diligent, and uniform 
a manner, is not likely to furnish-any thing wonderful to se 
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which can interest like the transactions of a hero, a statesman, 
or an individual rendered illustrious by his exploits or misfor- 
tunes. Sir Joshua may indeed be called a public character; 
and his death was lamented as a public calamity: for, besides 
his great powers as a painter, hig conduct, conversation, gen-. 
tleness of manners, and moral character, were so admirable, 
that no man’s company was more sought and approved in all 
the friendly meetings of the first orders of society; nor has 
his loss been more regretted by judges and lovers of his art, 
than by men of wit, literature, and urbanity. 

He was born at Plympton in Devonshire 1723, and on every 
side connected with the church; for both his father and grand- 
father were in holy orders; and his mother and maternal 
grandmother were daughters af clergymen. Having even in 
childhood manifested a disposition for drawing, his father 
placed him at 17 under Hudson, the most eminent [nglish 
portrait-painter of that time; with whom he remained shove 
three years... The late Lord Orford’s pleasantry, inserted in a 
note by Mr. Malone on Hudson’s “ fair tied wigs, blue velvet 
coats, and white satin waisteoats,” wil! lose a little of its force, 
when it is known that Hudson painted nothing but the heads 
of his portraits, having constantly a drapery-painter in his ser- 
vice; a place which was filled by the younger Tims, during 
many years. Sir Joshua, till he went to Leicester-square, had, 
we believe, a subaltern artist of the same kind in his service : 
but having raised his fame and his price, his good taste deter- 
mined him ever afterward to dress his figures himself; which 
he did in so varied and admirable a manner, that his portraits 
were rendered as valuable by their garb and attituge, as by 


their resemblance. His biographer observes, with great truth, 
that ’ 


¢ In many of his portraits, particularly when combined in family- 
groups, we find much of the variety and spirit of a higher species of 
art. Instead of confining himself to mere likeness, in which how- 
ever he was eminently happy, he dived, as it were, into the mind, 


and habits, and manners, of those who sat to him *; and accordingly 


the majority of his portraits are so appropriated and characteristick, 
that the many illustrious persons whom he has delineated, will be 


almost as well known to posterity, as if they had seen and conversed 
with them.’ 


—_— 
> 


‘ * The various portraits of Mr. Garrick, those of Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Robinson Archbishop of Armagh, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Burke,, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, Lord Mansfield, Lord Thurlow, 
Lord Heathfield, Mr. Pott,, Mr. Boswell, Mr. Windham, and Mr. 
Cholmondcley, are eminent instancesof the truth of this observation.’ 
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- In 1749 he went to Italy, where he studied during nearly threé 
years. Mr. Reynolds, who was no musician, relates a circum. 
stance that will confirm the story which every one has heard, 
of the natives of Swisserland in a foreign country being seized 
with the Maladie du pais, on their hearing a vulgar national 
melody played, called the Rene de vache, a cow-keeper’s tune. 
He says, 

‘ When he was at Venice, in compliment to the English gentle- 
men then residing there, the manager of the opera one night ordered 
the band to play an English ballad-tune. Happening to be the po- 
pular air which was played or sung in almost every street, just at the 
time of their leaving London, by suggesting to them that metropolis 
with all its connexions and endearing circumstances, it immediatel 
brought tears into our author’s eyes, as well as into those of his 


countrymen who were present.’ 


Very soon after his return from Italy, his acquaintance with 
Dr. Johnson commenced, which soon mellowed into a close and 
uninterrupted friendship, as durable as their lives. His first 
residence in London, after his travels, was in Newport-street. 

In 1759 he first began to exercise his pen, by furnishing his 
friend Johnson with three essays for the IJd/er, in the form of 
letters, on the subject of painting. 

In 1761 he removed to Leicester-square, where he continued 
till the time of his death. 

In 1769, on the institution of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture, Mr. Reynolds, holding un- 
questionably the first rank in his profession, was nominated 
President, and soon afterward received the honour of knight- 
hood. His situation in the Academy gave birth to his admir- 
able Discourses, which have gained him nearly as much repu- 
tation in literature, as the productions of his pencil obtained for 
him in painting. 

Soon after the publication of his first seven Discourses, col- 
lectively, | 

- € He had the honour to reecive from the late Empress of Russia, 
a gold box with a basso relievo of her Imperial Majesty in the lid, set 
round with diamonds, accompanied with a note within, written with her 
ewn hand, containing these words: ** Pour le Chevalier Reynolds, en te- 
moignage de contentment que j’ai ressentie a la lecture de ses excellens Discours 
sur la peinture.”” Before he received this mark of her Imperial Majesty’s 
favour, he had been commissioned to paint an Historical Picture for 
her, on any subject that he thought fit. The subject which he chose 


was, The Infant Hercules strangling the Serpents. For this picture, 
which is now at St. Petersburgh, his Executors received from her Im- 


perial Majesty, fifteen hundred guineas.’ , 
Though no remarkable incident in his life is recorded by 


his biographer between 1770 and 1780, the productions of 
| his 
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his pencil, which Mr. M. has enumerated, will sufficiently ac- 
quit him from the charge of indolence or inactivity during 
that period; and, indeed, till he was bereaved of sight, and 
consequently of his power of gratifying his passion for that 
art, which had not only been productive of fame and fortune, 
but which he had exercised with all the ardour of a voluptuous 
pleasure. | 

His biographer informs us that ‘between 1769 and 1790, 
inclusive, he exhibited at the Royal Academy two hundred 
and forty-four pictures; at the Exhibitions previous to the in- 
stitution of the Academy, between 1760 and 1768, twenty- 
five. Total 269. In the whole of this period, the year 1767 
was the only one in which he exhibited nothing.’ 

The single portraits of this indefatigable artist are innume- 
rable; and in the higher style of history-painting and fancy 
pieces, Mr. M. has given a list of nearly 400; with which, he 
truly observes, not only various Cabinets at home have been. 
enriched, but the fame of the English school extended to fo- 
reign countries. 

* In July 1781, in order to view the most celebrated productions 
of the Flemish and Dutch Schools, in company with his friend Mr. 
Metcalfe, he made a tour to the Netherlands and Holland, and the 
fruit of his travel was a very pleasing account of their journey, con- 
taining remarks on the pictures preserved in the various churches 
and cabinets that he visited; to which he has subjoined a masterly 
character of Rubens. His critical observations on the many excel- 
lent picces that he viewed at Antwerp and Brussels, in the Dussel- 
drop Gallery, and at Amsterdam, are now for the first time given 
to the world.’ 

¢ In 1783, Mr. Mason having finished his elegant transla - 
tion of Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, our author enriched 
that work with a very ample and ingenious commentary *.’ 

‘ In 1784, on the death of Mr. Ramsay in the following 
year, our author was sworn principal painter in ordinary to 
his Majesty ; which office he possessed to his death.’ > 

Mr. Malone has inserted an inedited fragment of an intended 
discourse, in which his friend designed to comprise a history of 
his mind ; which, indeed, all his printed discourses seem to have 
done so completely, as far as his art 1s concerned, that nothing is 
left to his biographer’s ingenuity and penetration on the subject. 
The ingenuous manner in which Sir Joshua confesses, in this 
fragment, his inconstancy and frequent failures in colouring, 
is so characteristic of the frankness and probity of his nature, 
that we cannot resist the desire of citing his own words. 


_ 





* See our Review for 1783, vol. lxviii. 
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© E had not an opportunity of being early initiated in the prin- 
ciples of colouring: no man indeed could teach me. If I have 
never been settled with respect to colonring, Iet it at the.same time 
be remembered, that my unsteadiness in this respect proceeded from 
an inordinate desire to. possess every kind of excellence that I saw in the 
works of others; without considering that there is in colouring, as 
in style, excellencies which are incompatible with each other: How- 
ever, this pursuit, or indeed any similar pursuit, prevents the artist 
from being tired'of his art.—We all know how often those masters 
who sought after colouring, changed their manner ; whilst others, 
merely from not seeing various modes, acquiesced all their. lives in 
that with which they set out. On the contrary, I tried every effect 
ef colour ; and by leaving out every eolour in its turn, shewed every 
colour that I could do without it. As [ alternately left out every 
colour, 1 tried every new colour ; and often, as is well knotwn, failed. 
The former practice, I am aware, may be compared by those whose 
first object 1s ridicule, to that of the poet mentioned in the S 
tator, who in 2 poem of twenty-four books contrived in each book. 
to leave out a letter. But I was influenced by no such idle or foolish 
affectation. My fickleness in the mode of colouring arose from an eager 
desire to attain the highest excellence. This is the only merit I can 
assume to myself from my conduct in that respect.’ 


Those experiments in colouring, in which Sir Joshua so 


often failed, confirm an idea which has often recurred to us: ° 


that, among the important studies of a young painter, Chemistry 
should be included. ‘This would inform him with certainty 
what colours destroy each other, and what are permanent. 
The leaving out or adding a colour in the preparation of the 
palette, different from the usual practice of artists, was sub- 
mitting to conjecture a decision which might have been ob- 
tained from science. ‘Yo ascertain the result of experimental 
colouring, however, requires many years’ exposure to the co- 
rosive and destructive operations of the air. Sir Joshua did not 
visit his pictures at diferent and distant periods -of time, to 
examine the permanence of the colouring in any new manners 
otherwise, he might have found many among his early works 
of which the colouring remained as rich, vivid, and fresh, as 
when they were first taken from the easil. If he had recorded 
the colours which he used in these, he might have arrived at a 
maximum, aud have adhered to it without requiring new expe- 
riments. 

His biographer makes but an indifferent apology for his ex- 
perimental colouring. ‘ Had he chosen (says Mr. M.) to walk 
in the common beaten path, he could have found no difficulty 
in following the ordinary method pursued. by much inferior 
artists: by deviating from it, he caught that grace which sheds 
such a lustre on far the greater part of his works.” With re- 
spect to the mixture of colours on his palette, it would cer- 

tainly 
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tainly have ‘been better forvhis fame, and for: those who’ sat 
to him, if heihad followed the ordinary method. It is not-of 
the managing, but of the want of permanence in his colours, 
that even his friends and greatest admirers complain. The tone 
of his colours in all his pictures, when they came first’ out of 
his hands,..was warm, °rich, ‘and admirably appropriate to the 
subject; it was.often equal to the brilliancy of Rubens, and to 
the delicacy and harmony of ‘Titian, without being made the 
principal object. seats soul vf 

‘ For a very long period, |(says Mr. M.). Sir Joshua Reynolds en- 
joyed an uninterrupted state of good health, to which his custom of 
painting, standing, (a practice which, I believe, he ‘first, introduced, ) 
may be supposed in some degree to have contributed ; at least by this 
means he escaped those disorders which are incident to a sedentary 
life.. He was indeed in the year 1782 distressed for a short time by, 
a slight: paralytick affection; which, however, made so-littie impres+ 
sion on him, that in a few weeks he was perfectly restored, arid never 
afterwards suffered any inconvenience from.that malady. ,But-in 
July 1789, when-he had very nearly, finished the; portrait of lady 
Beauchamp, (now Marchioness of Hertford, ) the Jast female. portrait 
he ever painted, he for the first time perceived.:his sightjso much 
affected, that he. found it difficult, to proceed; and in a few months 
afterwards, in spite of the aid of the-most skilful oculists, he wag 
entirely deprived of the sight of his left eye. After some struggles, 
lest his remaining eyé should be also affected, he determined to paint 
no more; which to him was a very serious misfortune, since. hé was 
thus deprived of an employment that afforded him constant amuse- 
ment, and which he loved much more for its own sake than on ac- 
count of the great emoluments with which the practice of his art 
was attended. Still, however, he retained his usual-spirits,’ was 
amused by reading, or hearing others read to him, and pastas of 
the society of his friends, with the,same pleasure as formerly; but’ in 
Oct. 1791, having. strong apprehensions that a tumor accompaniéd 
with an inflammation, which took place over the eye that had -perish- 
ed, might affect the other also, he became somewhat, dejected. 
Meanwhile he laboured under a much more dangerous disease,. which 
deprived him both of his wonted spirits and his appetite, though. he 
was wholly -unable to explain to his physicians the nature or seat of 
his disorder. During this period of great affliction to all his friends, 
his malady was by many supposed to be imaginary ;° and it was con- 
ceived, that, if he would but exert himself, he could shake it off. 
This instance, however, may serve to shew, that the patient best 
knows what he ‘suffers, and that few long complain bedily ail- 
ments without an adequate cause; for at length (but not till about a 
fortnight before -his death) the seat of his disorder was found to 
be in his liver, the inordinate growth of which, as it afterwards aps 
peared, had incommoded all the functions of life; and of this dis- 
ease, which he bore with the greatest fortitude and patience, he 
died, after a confinement of near three months, at his house in Lei- 


cester- Fields, on Thursday evening, Feb. 23, 1792.” 
Rev. JAN. 1798. D As 
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As the company of Sir Joshua was sought -in all. social 
meetings at the houses of nobility and gentry who had a taste 
for thie fine arts, and respected learning, wit, and talents, he 
in his turn scatcely ever suffered a week to pass without exer 
cising rational hospitality, by assembling at his table, or even- 
ing parties, a considerable number of the most eminent persons 
of both sexes in the kingdom, for abilities and accomplish- 
ments of some kind; and Mr. M. in endeavouring to give his 
readers an idea of these Attic meetings, tells us that 


« In consequence of -béing acquainted with a great variety of per- 
sons, he frequently collected a company of seven or eight at dinner, 
in the morning of the day on which they met: as the greater part of 
his friends wére mei well known in the world, they seldom found 
themselves unacquainted with each other ; and these extemporaneous 
éntertaininents were often productive of greater conviviality than more 
formal and premeditated invitations. ‘The marked character of his 
table, I think, was, that though there was always an abundant sup- 
ply of those elegancies which the season afforded, the variety of the 
courses, the excellence of the dishes, or the flavour of the burgundy, 
made the least part of the conversation: though the appetite was 
gratified by the usual delicacies, and the glass imperceptibly and with- 
out solicitation was cheerfully circulated, every thing of this kind 
appeared secondary and subordinate ; and there seemed to be a ge- 
nieral, though tacit, agreement among the om that mind should 
predominate over Jody ; that the honours of the turtle and hauach 
should give place to the feast of wit, arid that for a redundant flow 
of wine the flow of soul should be substituted. Of a table thus con- 
stituted, with such a host, and such guests, who would not wish to 
participate ? i ! 

‘ To enumerate all the eulogies which have been made on our au- 
thor, would exceed the limits that I have prescribed to myself in 
this short narrative ; but I ought not to omit the testimony borne to 
hie. worth by Dr. Jolinson, who declared him to be “ the most invul- 
nerable man hé kitew; whom, if he should quarrel with him, he 
should find the most difficulty how:to abuse.’? Johngon’s well-known 


and rigid adherence to truth on all occasions, gives this encomiugh 
gteat additional value.’ ! 


Our great Painter was not permitted to extend his existence 
to the fu period allowed to humanity, when not cut off b 

accident or disease. He only reached his 69th year! Mr. M. 
has very properly recorded, for the honour of our nation, the 
splendid and solemn manner in which Sir Joshua’s funeral ob- 
Sequies were performed at St. Paul’s, and attended by some of 
the highest order of nobility, and almost all the persons distine 
guished ‘for genius and talents then in London. Garrick, out 
admirable actor, and Johnson, our great moralist and‘ philo- 
loger, had nearly the same respect paid to them at Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; circumstances as honourable to worth and talents 


§ in 
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in modern times, as the funeral games of antiquity were to its 
most illustrious heroes. ; 


The account of his life is terminated by the Eulogy writte 
by his affectionate friend, Mr. Burke, not many hours after the 
melancholy event which it commemorates had taken place : 


«“ His illness was long, but borne with a mild and cheerful forti- 
tude, without the least mixture of any thing irritable, or querulous, 
agreeably to the placid and even tenour of his whole life. He had, 
from the beginning of his malady, a distinct view of his dissolution ; 
and he contemplated it with that entire composure, which nothing 
but the innocence, integrity, and usefulness of his life, and an un- 
affected submission to the will of Providence, could bestow. In this 
situation he had every consolation from family tenderness which his 
own kindness had indeed well deserved. 

¢ Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many accounts, one of the 
most memorable men of his time. He was the first Englishman, 
who added the praise of the Pi arts to the other glories of his 
country. In taste, in grace, in facility, in happy invention, and in 
the richness and harmony of colouring, he was equal to the great 
masters of the renowned ages. In Portrait he went beyond them ; for 
he communicated to that description of the art, in which English 
artists are the most engaged, a variety, a fancy, and a dignity de- 
rived from the higher branches, which even those who professed them 
in a superior manner, did not always preserve, when they delineated 
individual nature. His Portraits remind the spectator of the inven- 
tion of history, and the amenity of landscape. In painting portraits, 
he appeared not to be raised upon that platform, but te descend to 
it from a higher sphere. His paintings illustrate his lessons, and his 
lessons seem to be derived from his paintings. 

¢ He possessed the theory as pees as the practice of his art. 
To be such a painter, he was a profound and penetrating philo- 
sopher. 

‘ In full affluence of foreign and doméstick fame, admired by the 
¢xpert in art, and by the learned in science, courted by the great, 
caressed by Sovereign Powers, and celebrated by distingutshed poets, 
his native humility, modesty, and candour, never forsook him, even 
on surprise or provocation ; nor was the least degree of arrogance or 
assumption visible to the most scrutinizing eye, in any part of his 
conduct or discourse. | 

‘ His talents of every kind, powerful from nature, and not meanly 
cultivated by letters, his social virtues in all the relations and 
all the habitudes of life, rendered him the centre of a very great 
and unparalleled variety of agreeable societies, which will be diséi- 
pated by his death. He had too much merit not to éxcite some 
jealousy, too much innocence to provoke any enmity. The loss of 


no man of his time can be felt with more sincere, genetal, and ua- 
mixed sorrow. 


‘HAIL! AND FAREWELL !” 
We have thus far pointed our attention only to the life of 
Our admirable countryman ; being equally desirous with the 
2 author 
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‘guthor of that life to record his virtues, as well as to bear 
testimony to his talents. 

“We come now to the AcADEMICAL DiscoursEs, delivered 
from the chair in the Royal Academy, to the number of rz, 
between the years 1769 and 17g0:—but of these excellent 
-productions, we have left little to say ; having already reviewed 
them, severally, as they were first published, and given ample 
extracts from each. We have, however, re-perused these Dis- 
coursts ; and we are not only confirmed in our former opinion 
of their ‘exdlllence, but discover merit in their conception and 
arrangement that had escaped our former observation. His in- 
structions are not those of a mannerist, nor of an artist exclu- 
sively attached to aay one school, but flow from good sense, 
sound judgment, great experience, and a liberal and powerful 
mind.) His;axioms and precepts are such as will equally en- 
lighten the connoisseur and the practical student. People 
steuld be taught how to look at pictures, and what to expect 
t6 ‘find,’ as w ell as to de esign and colour them. Indeed, there 
‘ate’ in’ ‘many of these Discourses precepts and solldbeiens sO 
deep, philosophical, and comprehensive, as to amount to wis- 
“dom. of the highest class ; if degrees of comparison be admis- 
sible in.the power of judging rightly. 

On. a)recent perusal of the three letters to the, IDER, we were 
“surprised to find how inferior in style and ratiocination they 
“were, not only to the papers of his friend Johnson, but to his 
own subsequent literary exertions :—but-these were the virgin 
efforts of his mind; and between their production and his first . 

academical discourse, he had enjoyed the advantage of ten 
‘years’ social and friendly intercourse with the great philologer, 
under whom he confessed himself to have been educated. La 
Bruyere says, est un metier que de faire un livre, comme de faise 
‘une pendule :” an apprenticeship must be served in literature 
-as‘in mechanical employments; and Johnson, having astonish- 
eda friend with the rapidity and correctness with which he 
-eften wrote Ramblers Kr Idjers, while his friends were loudly 
disputing in the samg*room, said, “ Sir! it is our frade.” 

The Idlers of Sir Joshua Reynolds have neither the ‘force 
nor the perspicuity of his Discourses. The style of the first 
and second is the most easy and clear; and we find in them 
the germe of those -principles, which he afterward so admirably 
laid down and explained to young artists in the Academy. In 
the 3d paper, some of the opinions are perhaps disputable, and 
ethers are embarrassed and obscured by the expression. 


‘DIB 


[To be concladed in our next Review.} 
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Arr. IMT. Antient Metaphysics. Vol. V. Containing the History 
of Man, in the civilized State. 4to. pp. 323- 158. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. | 


T= addition to the labors of the venerable and learned Lord 

Monboddo, whose perseverance and singularity are $0 emi- 
nently conspicuous, consists chiefly of repetitions from the four 
volumes which preceded it, and. may be regarded as ‘a synopsis 
of the most extraordinary opinions that wereever, in any age, 
exhibited. While other writers dwell with complacence on 
the various improvements of society, and delight to expatiate 
on the liberal and enlightened spirit of modern Europe, Lord 


‘Monboddo sees nothing in all this fa/se and flattering delineation 


but a disguised portraiture of the most deplorable degeneracy ; 
a degeneracy accelerating in its progress from age to age, and 


which must speedily terminate in the total extinction of the 


human race. : od Cyainaie quent 

The present volume is divided into four books ; the first con- 
taining a comparison of the natural and civilized states of:man, 
with respect to his body and animal life ; the second-explaining 
the difference of the minds of men in-the natural and civilized 


‘states; the third describing the advantages derived‘ from: civil 


society, and how its ills may be alleviated; thé fourth, and 
last, shewing the end of the civilized state of man, ‘The re- 


sult of all his inquiries is summed up in the. following lines 


of Horace: 


“‘ Etas parentum pejor avis tulit — 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos | * 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.”? Lib. iii. Ode 6. rs 
Among the causes. producing this continual degradation of 
the species, the author considers money as one of the principal } 
‘money’ being the chief thing that ‘society has added to ‘man’s 
natural state.’ | C 
After many obvious and common-place reflections on this 
subject, (p. 70, &c.) his Lordship particularly adyerts to , the 

evil effects of too much money in England : 


‘ As there is more wealth, I believe, in England than in any 
other country of Europe, so there are, there, to be seen more bad 


effects of wealth than any where else; for there are, in England, 


more crimes and vices, more diseases and more indjgence, than in 
any other nation now existing, or, I believe, that ever did’ exist. 
As to crimes, they abound so much, that our jails cannot hold‘ out 
convicts; and we are obliged to send out colonies, such as no nation 
ever sent out before, to a very distant country, till of late quite ‘un: 
known ; to which they are transported at a great expence, and miaifi 
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tained, when there, at a still greater *.— Now, these crimes are almost 
“all the effects of wealth. For the people of England I hold to be 
‘of as good natural dispositions as any people in the world. They 
are by nature kind and benevolent ; nor is there any people now 
existing so benevolent, or that bestows so much in public or private 
charity. But wealth, which, as I have shown, naturally produces 
Andigence, makes them steal, rob, and sometimes, though very rare- 
ly, murder ; also forge ; and, in carrying on commerce, cheat and prac- 
tise every kind of fraud; to express one of which we have been 
obliged to invent a word, and to call it swindling. In other nations 
men commit crimes in the heat of passion, or ae motives of jea- 
lousy and revenge; but, in England, it is indigence that produces 
almost all the crimes.—As to vices, they are the natural effects of 
wealth in all countries; and, as there is more wealth in England than 
in other countries, I believe there is likewise more vice. Diseases 
also are the natural effects of wealth in every country ; and, therefore, 
there are likewise, in England, more diseases, and particularly that 
most dreadful disease consumption, of which more die than of any other 
two diseases; and as it is children, or persons under age, who com- 
monly die of it, it must be produced by the diseases or weaknesses of 
the parents. Now, I should be glad to know, whether crimes and vices, 
diseases and indigence, be not one or other of them, and much more 
pltogether, the source of the misery of every nation? 

‘ There is one observation more that I will make upon the love of 
money. It is a passion which may be said to comprehend every 
other, as it furnishes the materials for gratifying not only our sensual 
appetites, but our vanity, and our taste for every thing we think beau- 
tiful or fine; also our ambition, particularly in Britain where money 
makes a man very eminent in the state and government of the 
country. It is, therefore, a most comprehenstye passion ;. But it 
excludes what I think our greatest happiness in this life; and that 





¢ * There is a man, whom I know, of the name of Walker, a pur. 
ser in one of our frigates, and whom I have formerly mentioned, 
vol. 4. p- 367.) who was four years in Botany Bay, longer, I believe, 
than any man at present in Europe has been. He lived for some time 
in my neighbourhood in the country ; and I had much conversation, 
with him ypon the subject of our colony of convicts. He told me, 
that when he came away from Botany Bay, which was about two 
or thrée years ago, there were there 5000 convicts, and 1000 more 
in an island in the neighbourhood, called Norfolk Island. And, 
coming home, he met, upon the sea, several ships going to Botany 
Bay, ful] of more of them. I was in London when the first colony 
was sent off; and I was told, what I could not have believed, if J 
had not had it from the best authority, that interest was made by 
several men, who were not convicted, nor suspected of any crime, 
to be sent with the conyicts to Botany Bay ; and, I have heard, that 
ethers have committed petty larcenies, on purpose that they might 
be convicted and transported thither. Such it appears is the extreme 
poverty among the lower people of Eng'and.’ 
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is the pleasure of loving and being loved ; for a man, who is possess- 
ed by this passion, has neither love nor friendship for any man. Now, 
aman, who loves no man, can be beloved by no man, not even by 
his nearest relations ; for, as Horace says, addressing himself to the 
man of money, 


¢ Non uxor salvum te'vult non filius; omnes 
Vicini oderunt, noti, pueri atque puellae. 
Miraris, cum tu argento post omnia ponas, 
Si nemo praestet, quem non merearis, amorem. 
Lib. 1. Sat. 1. 


‘ This passion, in Britain, is as uniyersal as it is comprehensive, 
money being the pursuit, not only of almost every private man but 
of the public ; for our legislature, when it is assembled, is chiefly em- 
ployed about money ; and the principal business ef our minister is 
to contrive means how to get it, and how to lay it out. And this 
may be a reason, why our Pasliazecees, and ministers, give so little 
attention to the three great articles of the political system, the health, 
the morals, and the numbers of the people. 

¢ Before I quit this subject, I must return to the division 1 made 
of a wealthy people into two classes, those who live in vanity, luxu- 
ry, and indolence, and those who minister to that vanity, luxury, 
and indolence. This division was not known among the Greek¢.of 
the heroic age: For there was no wealth among them; and, their 
governors and rulers, as well as the rest of the people, lived upon 
the produce of land, which they cultivated themselves, with the as- 
sistance, no doubt, of such slaves as they could purchase. The he- 
roes, therefore, not only excelled in council and fight, but practised 
the necessary arts of life, such as agriculture. Accordingly, Ulysses 
challenges Eurymachus, one of the courtiers, to mow or plow with 
him: And he tells Eumezus, that in such servile works as making 
a fire, breaking wood for that purpose, roasting meat, mixing and 
preparing wine, and ordering a table, he would contend with any 
person. For, it is to be observed, that those Greek heroes em- 
ployed the slaves they purchased only in works without doors, such 
as cultivating the ground, and taking care of their cattle and swine; 
and, accordingly, Eumzus was the swine herd of Ulysses. It does 
not, therefore, appear, that any of those heroes had any domestic 
servants, even when they went abroad and were engaged in the 
Trojan war. Accordingly, when Achilles entertatued the ambas- 
sadors of Agamemnon in his tent, it was his friend Patroclus who 
prepared supper for them and mixed the wme: And, even when 
they lived in the country upon their farms, it does not appear that 
they had any domestic male servants; but the whole work of the 
family was performed by their maids. Ulysses, of whose family we 
have a more particular account than of that of any other, had no 
less than 50 maids, who did all the business of his family; nor, 
does it appear that he had any male servants, except Eumsus his 
swine herd, a goat herd, and a cow herd. snd thus it happened’, 
that, when the heroes went abroad, as they carried no domestic 
-servant with them, neither male nor female, they were obliged to 
D 4. perform, 
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perform, themselves, the miost ‘servile offices ; such as making a‘fire 
and’ dressing victuals. But, while they were at home, every thin 
of that’kind was perfortned by’ fémales:—In the first ages of the 
Roman staté,; when the citizens-lived upon-a few acres of land, their 
great men held the plough. Thus Cincinnatus was taken from the 
plough to be Dictator,.when he complained that his farm would 
suffer by his absence.. . 

‘ And thus it appears, that men, in the first ages of society, before 
the use of money had got in among them, which it had: not among 
the. Greeks at the time of the Trojan war, lived in a more natural 
way, being nearer to the natural state, and consequently were hap- 
picr than men in the more advanced ages of society. Of this I will 
say more afterwards; but, in the mean time, I think I have said 
enough to show the differeuce betwixt the minds of men in the 
more advanced ages of society, and their minds in the natural state, or 
even inthe first ages of society ; and to prove, that the greatest evils, 
of mind as well as of body, arise from civil society. And, as the 
pains of the mind are much greater than those of the body, (for the 
body, as Epicurus says, ails enly the present, whereas the mind not 
‘only ails the present, but the past and future,) the consequence: is, 
‘that men are much more unhappy in civil society than in the natu- 
ral'state. And, I am now to inguire, What good is to be reaped 


frSm civil society; and, whether some means might not be contrived 


to alleviate the ills which it produces? But this I intend to be the 
subject of the next book. I will only add, before I conclude this, 
‘that, by what I have said of the love of money, I do not mean that 


-a man should not give a proper attention to money, so far as it is 


necessary for living decently and suitably to his rank, and for pro- 
viding for his family or enabling him to be charitable and beneh- 
cent, but that he should not be whole!ly ingrossed by the passion for 
money, so as to study nothing else but the gaining or saving it.” 


In treating farther of the diseases and depopulation of Eng- 
land, the following passage may amuse the reader, as contain- 
ing some mixture of truth with great exaggerations : 


¢ There is another disease of children called the measles, which 
came from the East as well as the small-pox. Of this disease hardly 


‘any children died in my younger days, but now .a considerable 


number. When, therefore, to those exotic diseases, I add those of 
our own growth, I am afraid I do not.exaggerate, when I say that 
the people of England are the most diseased people, that are, or per- 
haps ever were, on the face of the earth. 

‘ Nor should we wonder at this, when we consider. their diet and 
manner of living. The English, both rich and poor, eat a great deal 
too much of animal food. Evenvat the tables of the great, one sel- 
dom sees any vegetables, unless, perhaps, at the side-board, from 
whence they are very seldom called. Whereas in France, when I 
was there about 30 years ago, they had a whole service of vege- 
tables, which they called extremets. To dilute this so gross feeding, 
the better sort drink wine and brandy; I mean port, of which the 
composition is fiye parts wine and one part brandy, as I was informed 


by 
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by a gentleman who had lived in Portugal several years, and dealt in 
the commodity. And to be convinced of the mixture of spirits in it, 
we need only throw a glass of it into the fire, and it will produce a 
flame. Among the antients, the Scythians were reckoned barbarians, 
because they drank wine without water. But what shall we say of men 
that drink wine and brandy without water, and sometimes three bottles 
of it, each man, (as I have heard, ) at a sitting. —The drink of the lower 
sort of the people of England is porter ; for no common man in Eag- 
land will drink either small-beer or water if he can afford porter: And 
not only do labouring men in England drink this beer in great quanti- 
ties, but even those who lead the most sedentary lives, such as tay- 
lors in London, who will drink, sitting cross legged all the day 
upon a board, six or seven pints of porter; and hence comes a 
consumption of porter in London which is almost incredible. And 
when we join to this immoderate drinking of porter, their drinking so 
much of a worse liquor still, the most unnatural and most pernici- 
ous drink that can be imagined, I mean spirits, which are fewel -for 
fire, so much that they produce a quick and violent flame, by which 
houses and ships have been set on fire and consumed, I think we 
may conclude, that the diet of the common people of England is 
more unwholesome than the diet of any other commonality in the 
world. , 

‘ I come now to speak of the last thing I mentioned, upon which 
the population of a country depends, I mean the Occupations of the 
people. In all nations, that have been long in a state, of civility, 
many things are wanted, as 1 have elsewhere observed, which are 
not known in the natural state ar in the first ages of civility :. And, 
for supplying those artificial wants, many arts have been invented, 
some of them very prejudicial to the health of the people. All arts of 
this kind, that ever were practised in any country, are practised in 
England. Some of these may be said to be necessary for carrying 
on the business-of society ; such as mining, or digging for minerals ; 
and there is one mineral, which is become absolutely necessary in 
Britain; I mean coal for fewel, as we want wood sufficient for 
burning. and other purposes. Now, the occupation of mining is 
certainly pernicious to health, for it makes men live under ground 
like moles, and breathe an air very different from the air of the open 
atmosphere, and always more or less tainted with noxious mineral 
vapours. As to metals, after they are dug out of the mine, there is 
an operation performed upon them, which is called smelting; by 
‘which they are changed, by the operation of fire, from ore to metal, 
and so made fit for the uses of life. This operation is still moré 
pernicious to health than the digging the ore out of the mine: And 
there.is an iron work carried on in this country of Scotland, at Car 
ron, in which, I have been told, the work-men there employed do 
not commonly live, while so employed, above five years. 

¢ There is another manufacture by the operation of fire, and a ve 
useful, as well as pleasant, manufacture, I mean glass; which, be- 
sides many other useful purposes, gives us the benefit of enjoying 
the light and heat of the sun, and, at the same time, defends us 
from wind, rain, and cold; a benefit which the antient Greeks and 
Romans 
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Romans did not enjoy, as they had not the use of glass windows. 
This manufacture is carried on in what is called glass-houses ; which 
must be exceedingly heated, and, therefore, are very unwholesome 
te these who ak in them: And, in general, all the works, that 
are performed by fire, are hurtful to health, such as gilding ; and 
60 is pin-making, as I am informed, because in it a good deal of mer- 
eury is employed. 

* But the occupations, that make the greatest consumption of men 
in Britain, are our trade, and our manufactures which furnish the ma- 
terials by which we carry on our trade. Of these, and of the de- 
struction of men by the colonies we are obliged to have in foreign 
countries, and in climates most destructive of our health, I have 
spoken in the beginning of chapter second of the second book of this 
vohime. I will add here, upon the subject of manufactures, that 
there is one manufacture, come lately much into fashion in England, 
which, I believe, is more ruinous to the species than any of the arts 
I have hitherto mentioned. It is the manufacture of cotton, in 
which children, from the age of six, are employed, and kept close at 
work, under overseers, by night as well as by day. I am told that 
there is a village near to Ferrybridge, where there are 400 children 
kept in this slavish confinement. Now, suppose children employed 
in this unnatural way, should escape a sudden death, they must, of 
necessity, lay in the seeds of disease ; and it is impossible, by the na- 
ture of things, that children, who should be brought up in the oper 
air, and allowed to play themselves there, like the yonng of other 
animals, can ever come to be strong and healthy men and women, when 
they are brought up and kept at work in a prison. 

« I will conclude what I have to say upon the occupations of the 

le of England with observing, that if, instead of manufactures, 
which are carried on in factories and great towns, where so many 
men are consumed by vices and diseases, the commodity we exported 
were corn, which is produced by agriculture, the most healthy of 
all accupations, we should, at the same time that we improve the 
country, give health and strength to the people, and numbers too, 
if the farms are not too large, and are cultivated by cottagers. About 
50 or 60 years ago, as I am informed, we exported corn to the value of 
several hundred thousand pounds; but now things are so much altered, 
that in England we do not produce corn sufficient for the maintenance 
of the inhabitants, as we may learn from the experience of the year 
in which I wrote this, viz. 1795; when there was a very great scarcity 
m England, ‘not 7 the badness of the crop, but by the war preventing 
the importation of grain, which is now usually brought from Poland 
and other northern countries. In this year, 1796, when I am printing 
what I wrote in 1795, the scarcity of grain is so Great, that it has 
been imported into England, not only from the northern countries 
of Europe but from Africa and America, and rice from the East 
Indies. I would, therefore, have our governors consider, whether 
we should nat, in our present situation, study 


Quid faciat letas segetes, 


yather than think of making conquests in the West Indies, which are 
not 
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not only made, but kept even in time of peace, at an expence of men 
such as Britain cannot afford.’ 

According to Lord-M. the British nation is not only dege- 
nerating and depopulating at home, but it is the cause of de- 
generacy and depopulation in those remote regions of the 
world in which it has acquired an ascendency. The British 
alone have destroyed five millions of East-Indians ; and the 
British colonies in North America have exterminated the na- 
tives by war and massacre, and still more by the contagion of 
their vices and diseases, ali along the coast of that continent, 
from Hudson’s Bay to Florida ; leaving no vestiges of the an- 
tient inhabitants to be seen except their burial places. 

The prominent peculiarities of Lord M. which are repeated 
in this work, have so often fallen under our review, that we 
think it unnecessary here to re-examine and re-dispute them, 
Did we not well know that the author was perfectly serious in 
the opinions which he advances, we should often be incliued 
to consider him as a lively and ingenious satirist, who, in imi- 
tation of Lucijan’s True History, or of Gulliver's Travels, wrote 
with no other view than that of amusing the fancy and ridi- 
culing absurdity. Considering him under this aspect, however, 
or under any other, we must stigmatise with some severity his 
too faithful delineations of human depravity ; particularly the 
scandalous and abominable description which he gives of the 
unnatural vices of the Roman Emperors :—but while we should 
thus perform our duty in criticising the works of this learned 
judge, we should think ourselves wanting in candour, if we did 
not point him out as a character truly respectable forintegrity and 
beneficence; and, in the management of his estate, as a model 
for country gentlemen. We shall therefore give place to the 
following remarks, which make amends for whole volumes of 
perverted speculation. 

‘ It gives me great pleasure to observe, that some of my tenants 
are served, as in former times, by cottagers only, and keep no 
farm servants in the house, unless perhaps a boy. One of them, 
who pays me no more than 30}. of rent, hasno less than 13 cottagers 
living upon his farm. This farm is pretty extensive: But I have a 
tenant in the same part of my estate, which lies among hills, who 
possesses no more than 6 or 8 acres, upon which he has four families 
including his own ; and [ have, on the same part of my estate, seven 
tenants, each of whom possesses no more than 3 acres of arable land, 
and some moorish ground for pasture, part of which they have al- 
ready cultivated ; and they pay me no more than 12s. for each acre 
of the arable land, and nothing for the moor. I am ersuaded I 
could more than double the rent of their land by letting it off to one 
tenant : But I should be sorry to increase my rent by depopulating 
any part of the country ; and I keep these small tenants as a monu- 
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‘ment of'the way in which, I believe, a great part of the low lands 
of Scotland was cultivated in antient times. : 

« The consequence of this estate of mine bkiag.so peopled, is that 
there is no want of servants in it, which are very much wanted in 
ther paris of the country ;. for as I have observed, tenants and cot- 
tagers are the breed of servants. I am so anxious “about the popula- 
tion, of the country, that I have ‘caused number the inhabitants’ of 
‘this part of my éstate, where the farms, I have menitioned, lie ; and 
they amount to about 200; while the rent-I draw is not roo |. If 
every estate in Britain was to be so peopled, in proportion to its rent, 
the number of habitants would be more.than quadrupled. 

-. € As I have mentioned the number of .inhabitants on some farms 
of my estate, I will also. mention the nurgber.of them upon my own 
farm, where the number has not been diminished during the last 60 
years ; (how much longer I do not know; for neither my father nor 
I ever turned out any cottagers ;) so that, from the number of them 
now upon my farm, the reader may judge: what the population of 
the country, was in‘antient times. 

© The whole extent of my farm is about 300 acres; of which only 
200 acres are in my natural possession, and cultivated by cottagers 
living upen the farm, and by only one unmarried servant, whom I 
keep in:the house, with a boy who herds the cattle; all the rest. of 
the farm is possessed by cottagers and small tenants. _ Of these, some 
possess a small village, to most of whom I give land, which I cul- 
tivate for them; and they practice diflerent trades, by which, and 
by the land, they live very comfortably. Upon the whole farm, 
there are, including the numbers in the village I have mentioned, 

27 cottagers and small tenants possessing a few acres. I think, 
therefore, that my farm is very well peopled; very much better than 
most farms in Scotland are now-a-days ; though, I believe, not so well 
as they were in antient times. ‘here are many proprietors, I know, 
who think that the number of cottagers cn their land is a grievance, 
and they desire to be quit of them; but, for my part, I am fond 
of them, and call them my people ; and have a pleasure in numbering 
them and seeing them increase, and am sorry when any of them 


Jeave my land,’ 


_ The above passage deserves the most serious attention of 
many of those who, calling themselves improvers, ought, 
Lord M. observes, more properly to be styled * desolators of 


their country.’ 
Before we dismiss the present était, we think it right to 


observe that, notwithstanding Lord Monboddo’s very advanced 
age, this latest of his works does not betray the smallest de- 
cline of vigour and perspicuity in respect either of thought 


pr of expression. 
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Art. 1V. The History of Rome, by Titus Livius. ‘Translated from 
the Original, with Notes and Illustrations, by George Baker, 
A.M. Svo. 6Vols. 21.2s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies, 

"1797+ : | nd 

HE illustrious author of the Roman History was born at 

Padua in the 694th year of Rome; in which latter city 
he resided during several years, highly honoured by Augustus, 
who appointed him preceptor to his grandson Claudius, after- 
ward Emperor. Livy did not avail himself of court favour td 
obtain preferment. His genius took a higher aim, the compo- 
sition of his immortal work, comprising the. ‘l'ransactions. of 

Rome from the foundation of the city to the death-of Drusus, 

which happened nine years before the Christian wera.: Of the 

142 books of which this history originally consisted, “25 only 

have come down to us: but the contents of the whole (those 

of the 137th and 138th books excepted) have been spared, and 
serve to shew the greatness of our loss; since those parts of 

Livy, which time has preserved, might be advantageously ex- 

changed for the others that have perished. | ~~ 
The whole of the antient historian’s remains, together with 

the contents of his lost books, are translated in the work be- 
fore us with general fidelity and perspicuity, but..without any 
attempt to imitate that equable flow of animated diction, or 
to reach the elegance, beauty, and harmony, which characterise 
and ennoble every page of the Latin original. To exemplify 
the style in which Mr. Baker has dressed the Romati Author, 
we shall insert the 45th chapter of LL. IX. which, while it re- 
calls to remembrance some parallel transactions in our.own 
times, will shew how dearly it cost the world, and partigularly 

Italy, to become Roman; and what havock. was madein ferm- 

ing the proud empire ef that warlike republic, Dt 
‘In the consulate of Publius Sulpicius Sayerrio “and” Publius 

Sempronius Sophus, the Samnites, desirous either of a termi- 


‘natigi br a cessation of hostilities, sent ambassadors to. Rome. to 


* - . . ; F- @ . eo - .. «oe @ 
tréat’bf peace ; to whose submissive solicitations this answer was _re- 


' turnedy that “ had not the Sainites frequently solicited peace, at 


times when they were actually preparing tor war, their’ precept ap- 
plication might, perhaps, in the, course of a negociation, have‘pro- 
duced a paeification. But now, since words had hitherto proved 
vain, people’s conduct must be gyided by facts: that Publius Sem. 
pronius the consul would shortly be in Sampium with .an army ; 
that he could not be deceived in judging whether their dispositions 


inclined to peace or war.. He would bring the senate certain inform. 


ation respecting every particular, and their ambassadors might fol- 


low the consul on his, return from Samnium.”? The Roman’ army 


agcordingly marched through all parts of Samnium, found every 
thing 
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thing ina state of peace, and was liberally supplied with provisions ; on 
which, a renewal of the old treaty was, this year[Y.R. 449 ], granted 
to the Samnites) The Roman arms were then turned against the 
fEquans, their old enemies, but who had, for many years past, remained 
quiet, under a fallacious appearance of peace. ‘The reason of making war 
on them was, that while the nation of the Hernicians was in a state 
of prosperity, these had, in conjunction with them, frequently sent 
aid to the Samnites; and after the Hernicians were subdued, almost 
the whole nation, without dissembling that they acted by public 
authority, had revolted to the enemy ; and when, after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty with the Samnites at Rome, ambassadors were 
sent to demand satisfaction, they said, that ‘* this was only a trial 
made of thém, with the purpose of prevailing on them, through 
fear, to. suffer theriselves fo be made Roman citizens. But how 
much that conditidn was to be wished for, they had been taught by 
the Hernicians; who, when they had the option, preferred their 
own laws to the freedom of the Roman state. To people who were 
not at liberty to choose what they judged preferable, a necessity of 
becoming Roman citizens would have the nature of a punishment.” 
In resentment of these declarations, uttered publicly in theit assem- 
blies, the Roman people ordered war to be made on the Aiquans ; 
and, in prosecution of this new undertaking, both the consuls marched 
from the city, and sat down, at the distance of four miles, from 
the camp of the enemy. The troops of the A®quans, like tumul- 
tuary recruits, in consequence of their having passed sich a number 
of years without waging war, on their own account, were all in dis- 
order and confusion, without established officers and without com- 
mand. Some advised to give battle, others to defend the camp ; the 
erg part were influenced by concern for the devastation of their 
ands, likely to take place, and the consequent destruction of their 

cities, left with weak garrisons. Wherefore when, among a variety 
of opmions, they heard one which tended to transfet every Gne’s ats 
tention from the public mteresfs to the care of his private conceriis ; 
recommending, that, at the first watch, they should depart from the 
camp by different roads, and carry all their effects mto the citiesy 
where they might be secured by the strength of the fortifications, 
they all embraced it with warm assent. When the enemy were now 
dispersed through the country, the Romans, at the first dawn, march 
éd out to the field, and drew up in order of battle, and, fio one cofh- 
ing to oppose them, advariced in a brisk pace to the camp. But thete, 
perceiving tieither guards before the gates, nor aty one on the tefh- 
patt, nor the usual bustle of a camp, surprised at the extraérditary 
silence, they halted, in apprehension of some stratagem. At length, 
passing over the ranipart, and findmg the whole deserted, they pto- 
ceeded to pursue the tracts of the enemy. But their tracts leading ih 
évery direction indiscriminately, as they had scattered themselves to 
every quarter, occasiotied perplexity at first. Afterwards discové?- 
ing, by means of scouts, the designs of the enemy, they atracked 
their cities, one after another, and, within the space of fifty days 
took, entirely by force, forty-one towns, most of which were tazet 
and burft, and the race of the /Equans almost extirpated. A 
triumph 
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triumph was granted over the /Equans. The Marrucinians, Mar- 
sians, Pelignians, and Ferentans, warned by the example of their 
disasters, sent deputies to Rome to solicit peace and friendship ; and 
these states, on their submissive applications, were admitted into 
alliance.’ 


In comparing this translation with the original, we have not 
observed many important mistakes in the sense: but we have 
often perceived that the spirit of the text had evaporated, while 
its meaning was preserved. ‘Thus in the following passage, 
Book IV. c. 26. * Titus Quintius, who had also the surname 
of Pennus, son of Lucius, and Caius Julius Mento, were made 
Consuls. Nor were they kept in suspense wita respect to the danger 
apprebended from their enemies. Not to speak of the inelegance 
of the negative conjunction immediately following an afhrma- 
tive sentence, the beauty of the original ** Nec ultra terror belle 
est dilatus” is totally lost in the tame circumlocution employed 
by the translator. 

In the following passages, Mr. Baker appears to have exe 
pressed incorrectly or imperfectly the sense of his author, 
V.I. p. 383. ‘The Consuls were better pleased to be over, 
come by the Tribunes than by the Senate, at the same time re- 
monstrating that ‘+ the prerogatives of the chief magistracy were 
betrayed by the senators, and the consulship subjugated to the 
tribunitian power. Jf the Consuls were liable to be over-ruled 
by a tribune, by virtue of bis office, in any particular, they were liable 
also to be sent to prison. And what greater hardship could any pris 
vate person apprehend ?”—Proditum ab patribus summi imperti jus, 
datumque sub jugum tribunicia potestatt consulatum memorantes ; 
siguidem cogi aliquid pro potestate ab tribuno consules ; et (quo quid 

ulterius privato timendum foret? ) in vincula etiam duci possent, 
L. IV. c. 26. The plain meaning of the passage is *¢ that the 
prerogatives of the chief magistracy were betrayed,” &c. * if 
the Consuls were amenable to the authority of the Tribunes, 
and might be thrown by them into prison; than which, what 
greater indignity could be offered even to private persons?” 
Again: V.I. p. 385. ‘ But it was a singular instance of judg- 
ment and intrepidity, and entitled to more than ordinary praise, 
that, sot content with defensive plans, &c. The words written in 
Italics are not in the original. Again: V.1. p.397. * Next 
day, the dictator assigned by lot one captive to each horseman 
and centurion.’—Singulis captivis ab equite ad centurionem duetis. 
L.IV. c.34. The meaning is ‘ that the captives were re- 

spectively assigned to the horsemen by lot before,” or, & in 

the presence of the centurions.”’ 
Mr. B. frequently perplexes his author’s sense by faulty ar- 
rangement. ‘Thus: V.I. p. 442. ‘ instigated by pique, be- 
. cause 
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cause another candidate for the office of priest had been pres 
ferred ‘before him, by the suffrages of the twelve states, #2 
thé middle of the solemnity, he abruptly carried away the per- 
formers.’ <Artifices ex medio ludicro repente abduxit. L. V. c. 1. 
«¢ He abruptly carried away the performers from the theatre.” 
‘Lhe following words of Livy, IX. 5. & Se solos sine vulnere, 
sine ferro, sine acié, victos;” ave translated, § They alone: had 
been conquered without a fight, without a weapon thrown, 
without a wound,’ ‘This anticlimax, so contrary to good taste, 
is injudiciously preferred to the arrangement'in the Latin, 
« That they alone were conquered without receiving a wound,’ 
without using their weapons, without even putting themselves 
in hostile array.” | : 
Comparing Alexander the Great with the Roman Generals 
his contemporaries, Livy says, (IX. 17.) © Militaria opera 
ugnando obeunti Alexandro (nam ea quoqre haud minus clarum 
cum faciunt) cessisset videlicet in acie oblatus par Manlius Tor + 
guatus, aut Valerius Corvus, insignes ante milttes quam dilees.” 
¢ In discharging the duties of a soldier in fight, which Lhewise 
added not a little to bis renown, Manlius Torquatus might, it may 
be, have yielded to Alexander, had he met him as his antagonist 
in the field, or Valerius Corvus, men who were distinguished 
soldiers before they became commanders.’ Not to mention 
other faults in this sentence, the proper signification of the 
original requires the words to run, ‘* Manlius Yorquatus, for- 
sooth, (videlicet, per irristonem,) would have yielded,” &e. ‘The 
irony is lost in the translation. 
In L. 1X. 29. speaking of the Tuscans, Livy says, & wec 
erat ea tempestate gens alia, cujus, secundum Gallicos tumultus, 
arma terribiliora essent,” &c. ‘Vhis is rendered by Mr. Baker, 
¢ And there was not, in those times, any nation, excepting the 
case of Gallic tumults, whose arms were more dreaded.’ The 
meaning of the original is, that ‘* there was not any nation in 
those ‘times, the arms of which, next to the tumultuary ase 
sault of the Gauls, were more formidable.” ee id 
In Lib. X. c.14. he says that the Roman Consuls, Having 
entered the frontiers of Samnium, “* wtergue populabundus effitso 
ngmine incedit : explorant tamen latius quam populantur.”  'Lhis 


i passage is‘thus awkwardly translated, * Both Consuls advanced 


briskly, spreading devastation wherever they came; ‘det -still 
took care to explore the country, to a distance, beyond where the 
troops were employed in plundering.’ “The original says, 
that ‘¢ the Consuls were careful to extend their scouts farther 
than their ravagers.” | : 
‘” Notwithstanding these and similar defects, which occur too 


frequently, Mr. Baker’s translation may be pronounced: a res 
| 3 spectable 
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spectable one, on the whole; and, as an auxiliary to the right 
understanding of the original, perhaps the best that has been 
yet published in English, Mr. B. says, that ‘ he had intended 
a much more copious commentary than that which now ac- 
companies the work :—but the truth is that the work is not 
accompanied by avy commentary, large or small. It is a bare 
translation, illustrated with a few notes, and those not’ very 
important; the translator thinking the necessity of a greater 
number superseded by the publication of Dr. Adam’s Roman 
Antiquities *.— A copious Index adds to the convenience and 
utility of Mr. Baker’s performance. 





Art. V. 4 Guide from Glasgow, to some of the most remarkabie Scenes 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and to the Falls of the Clyde. By 
James M‘Nayr. 8vo. pp. 249. §s.6d. Boards. Glasgow. 1797. 


6 or present very rational fashion of making excursions to 
the remote, and formerly unexplored, parts of these king 
doms cannot be too much recommended; and when the Guide, 
who offers his services on these occasions, unites general ine 
formation with a love of the beauties of Nature, and science 
to develope them in intelligible phrases, the Tourist will ac 
knowlege himself to be under many obligations, Indeed, pub- 
lications of this nature, in the course of a few years, have been 
abundantly frequent and generally useful. Most of them ap- 
pear to have been intended as companions on the journey, 
rather than adapted to the closet. Verbal descriptions, hows 
ever happy, fatigue in perusal; and slight sketches, however 
they may recall the fleeting image, seldom communicate any 
original idea. | 

The present work is not without a considerable share of 
merit; the * verbal painting” of the various scenes, the subli- 
mity of which is almost peculiar to the North, is evidentl 
studied in the school of Gilpin, but is somewhat too highly 
coloured in respect to good taste, and, we apprehend, in point 
also of accuracy: the quotations are frequent and apt, both 
historic and poetical: but some will contend against the admis- 
sion of Ossian as of the former character. 

Of the singular agricultural improvements of Mr. Drummond 


on the Moss of Kincardine, Mr. M‘Nayr gives the following 
account : 


‘ Nearly opposite to the avenue leading up to the house of .Blair- 
drummond, a majestick water wheel was erected, a few years ago, to 
convey the waters of the Teath to the moss of Kincardine, for ena- 
bling the owner to recover the soil underneath, by floating the moss 





* See Rev. N.S. vol. ix, p. 201. 
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into the 'T'eath ;_ a singular and interesting agricultural operation *, 
well deserving the attention of the traveller. 

‘ This moss, which originally covered about two thousand acres, 
fifteen hundred of which belong to the estate of Blairdrummond, is 
distant about a mile from the 'Teath, and is, in its higher parts, from 
six to twelve feet deep ; in its lower, about three. It reposes upon, 
a mass of clay, composed of different layers of a grey, red, and 
blue colour, uncommonly favourable to vegetation; but before this 
can be rendered useful, it is necessary, after ridding i of the moss, 
to remove the roots of a number of large oak and birch trees, and 
frequently the trees themselves, which are spread over its surface ; 
the remnant of an extensive forest, whence the ancient Britons 
annoyed the Romans on their invasion of this country ; and which the 
latter, in consequence, found it necessary to cut downt+. Prior to: 
the year 1767, when the late Lord Kames entered on the possession 
of the estate of Blairdrummond, many attempts had been made to 
improve this moss, by the usual methods of paiing,. burning, trench- 
ing and draining, but in vain. His Lordship, therefore, ‘directed 
his exertions to the acquisition of the valuable soil beneath. This, 
however, after many expedients, seemed to be impracticable, till some 
agent could be found, sufficiently powerful to sweep off the whole 
body of the moss. With this view, his Lordship, and after him 
Mr. Drummond, his son and suceessor, applied the waters of an ad- 
joining rivulet. But though some acres were thus gained, the insuf- 
ficiency of water, combined with other obstacles which were con- 
tinually presenting themselves, seemed to preclude all hope of solid 
advantage. At length, in'r787, a Mr. Meikle of Alloa, an ingenious 
mechanick, presented to Mr. Drummond, a model of a sucat of his 
own invention, with which sixty hogsheads of water could be raised 
from the Teath in a minute. The model was approved, and the 
wheel, having soon after been erected by Mr. Drummond, has so far 
answered the end, as to have enabled him to clear three hundred 
and sixty acres, of most excellent land, yielding exuberant crops of 
wheat, barley, oats and clover. If, therefore, it be a just observa- 
tion, “ that the man who makes two blades of grass,. and two ears 
of corn, grow, where one only grew before, deserves to be ranked 
among the benefactors of mankind,’” what does net this country owe 
to the late Lord Kames and to Mr. Drummond, who have thus, at 
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¢ * See Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 12, part ist. art. * Moss 
of Kincardine,’”’ for a particular account of this operation.’ 

‘ + There can be no doubt that this tract was once occupied by a 
forest, consisting chiefly of oak ; or that it was cut down with an 
axe, or some similar instrument. ‘The trees are found lying as thick 
upon the clay, as they could have grown upon it. Roots, corre- 
spondent in size to the trees, are still found fixed m the ground; and 
marks of an axe are frequently discernible on their trunks. A few 
years ago, forty oak trees were found lying close to each other, one 
of which was 50 feet in length and 3 feet in diameter, and had 314 
cirgles or years’ growth in one of its roots.’ 

a great 
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@ great expence, converted a barren waste into a fruitful valley, and 
made the heart of the husbandman sing for joy. 

‘ On the ground thus cleared, Mr. Tinetnnnias has established 2 
colony, the value and importance of which may be appreciated by 
the following statement, which he obligingly communicated to 
the Author. : 


Statement of the Colony on the Moss of Kincardine, in Nov. 1796. 


Number of acres gained - - - - + 360 
men, women and children - 764 
horses andcarts - - - = 654 
cows - = = = = = = 201 
brick houses - += - + - 102 














¢ Actuated by a regard for the education and morals of this infant 
establishment, which he perceived were likely to be endangered by 
its remote situation from the parish school, Mr. Drummond lately 
applied for the aid of the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge in the Highlands of Scotland, who, though obliged by the 
letter of their regulations, to confine their institutions to the High- 
lands, justly considered, that, as ncarly all the inhabitants of the 
moss were Highlanders, it was not departing from the spirit of these 
regulations, to establish a schoolmaster on the moss. One was ac- 
cordingly appointed, who, besides a salary of ten pounds from the 
Society, receives ten pounds from the benevolent and patriotick 
Proprietor.’ 


Of the Troshacks and Mount Binean we have the following 
animated picture : 


‘ Turning up the entrance to the right, a scene presents itself to 
the ravished eye, so sublimely terrible, so stupendously magnificent, 
as, at once, to fill the mind with reverential awe and admiration. 
Imagine to yourself, an enormous group of gigantick rocks, scat- 
see in chaotick confusion, like the ruins of an immense mountain, 
over an extensive vale; here, covered with, trees, and broom and 
brambles; and there, clothed to their loftiest summit, with majes- 
tick forests of oak, and ash, and weeping birch, serving, with 
their varied foliage, to increase the native gloom of the subjacent 
dell; here again, rude, rugged and horrifick, rent into yawning 
chasms fringed with brushwood, and threatening, by their shaggy 
and projecting brows, immediate ruin to all beneath; and there, 
shorn of their sylvan honours by the hand of man, displaying in the 
—_— stumps, a thousand hideous and fantastick shapes. 

‘ To this imperfect outline, superadd in your imagination, a ro- 
mantick and almost impervious den, strewed with fragments of stone 
flung by the storm from the surrounding rocks, and winding, in 
~s curvatures, through this wondrous huddle to the margin of 

och Catherine, and you will then have formed some faint idea of 
a scene, at all times indescribably sublime, and when brightened by 
the rising or the setting sun, most powerfully impressive of enchant- 
ment. 
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‘ Here, Nature reigns supreme, 
Mid dreary solitude and sombrous shades. 
In awful majesty, she here displays 
Her wonder-working energy to Man. 

‘ Tradition ascribes the origin of this. singular phenomenon, to at 
awful-convulsion of the Earth, which, tearing. out the bowels of 
aa Bimean, strewed them, quivering, o’er the circumambient 

ain. : 

‘ From the top of Craigvate, a hill on the south side of Loch- 
achray, and from the summit of Benevenu, you have a most com- 
manding prospect of this amazing scene.” 


Forest Scenery, which has been perhaps invidiously denied 
to exist in the landscapes of Scotland, is here so frequently and 
minutely: described, that, in the vicinity of Glasgow at least, it 
appears to be no where deficient. ) 


A curious method of fishing in the Loch of Monteath is 
thus noticed: 


* Besides perch, the lake abounds with pike, probably the largest 
in the kingdom. The manner of catching this fish, here, is some- 
what novel and diverting. On the islands, a number of geese are 
collected from the farmers who occupy the surroundin + of the 
lake. After baited lines, of two or three fect in length, are attached 
to the legs of these animals, they are driven into the water. Steer- 
ing naturally homeward, in different directions, the bait is soon 
swallowed. <A violent and often tedious struggle ensues ; in which, 
however, the geese at length prevail, though often much exhausted 
before they reach the shore.’ 


Mr. M‘Nayr gives us. likewise another piscafory anecdote at 
Dumbarton Castle : | 


‘ Behind this house, a little cistern of spring water affords 4 
habitation to a solitary trout, which was put into it above twenty 
years ago. This recluse has hitherto had no associate, and seemé 
determined by invariably destroying even his own species when 
thrown in béside him, not only to live, but die, sole tenant of the. 
fount.’ 


The distribution of this work is not by chapters or sections, 
but by journeys, which seldom exceed thirty miles. , 
The admirers of Ossian may be pleased to learn that his 


Hall may be visited in the ornamented grounds at Dunkeld; 
the seat of the Duke of Athol. 





os 


Art. VI. 4 Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, and on 
the Manufacture of Cider and Perry. By T.A. Knight, Esq. 
Small 8vo. pp. 185. 2s. 6d. Boards. Longman. 1797. 

i Bots author of this small treatise appears to have had great 

experience in the management of the orchard; which, 
joined, to a talent for accurate observation, a cultivated — 
2 . 
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and a liberal education, has enabled him to produce a work 
that will probably attract the notice of the public, and be ulti- 
timately productive of considerable benefit to society. 

This treatise is not offered to the world as a complete and 
finished work, but as an initiatory essay, in which the author 
developes his ideas respecting some of the most important 
branches of the art of which it treats; with a view of direct- 
ing the attention of others towards ascertaining, by means of 
proper experiments, certain points which, though probable, are 
not as yet decided. Among those that we consider as doubtful, that 
which has most powerfully operated on the mind of our author, 
and which influences his whole system, is the opinion that fruit 
trees gradually degenerate by age beyond a certain period, and 
finally lose their principal discriminative qualities, so as to be 
no longer recognizable as the same that they once had been; 
and that this degeneration affects not only the parent tree, 
but extends to all the plants which shall have been. propagated 
from it, whether by means of grafting, budding, layers, or 
cuttings. It is owing to this peculiarity affecting vegetables, 
as he thinks, that we now know only by name some of the 
finest fruits that enriched the orchards of our forefathers, 
during the last century. 


‘ No kind of apple now cultivated, {he says,) appears to have 
existed more than two hundred years; and this term does not at all 
exceed the duration of a healthy tree, or of an orchard when grafted 
on crab stocks, and planted in a strong tenacious soil. From the 
description which Parkinson, who wrote in 1629, has given of the 
apples cultivated in his time, it is evident that those now known b 
the same names are different, and probably new varieties ; and thoug 
many of those mentioned by Evelyn, who wrote between thirty and 
forty years later, still remain, they appear no longer to deserve the 
attention of the planter. The Moil, and its successful rival the Red- 
streak, with the Musts and Golden Pippin, are in the last stage of 
decay, and the Stire and Foxwhelp are hastening rapidly after 
them. The Redstreak, so much celebrated by the writers of the 
last century, appears almost to have survived its fame as a cider fruit; 
and indeed if it never possessed greater excellence than it does at 
present, it has certainly been much over-rated. But I suspect that 
each kind of apple is best calculated for cider, when the original tree 
has attained its maturity, and before it decays. Not that I think 
the flavour of the fruit is necessarily debased by the age of the va- 
riety ; but merely that the crop in the aggregate ripens less per- 
fectly, owing to the weak state of some of the diseased branches.’ 


Mr. Knight then proceeds to unfold his ideas more fully 
on this branch of the subject; alleging that all attempts to 
propagate healthy trees, of those varieties which have been long 
in cultivation, have, he believes, been entirely unsuccessful. 
E 3 He 
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He thinks that the wood of such old cultivated varieties grae 
dually acquires'a soft spongy texture, very different from the 
hard firm wood of newly raised varieties; that along with this 
sponginess of texture, it falls into that -kind of debility which 
renders it incapable of bringing the fruit to a proper state of 
maturity ; and in whatever way that imperfect wood be propae 
gated, that it'still retains the same diseased habit, even on 
the youngest stocks; —which disease he hence conceives it to 
be in vain ever to think of eradicating, 

This is decidedly the hypothesis that our author has adopted, 
and on which all his plans of improvement are founded. ‘The 
idea appears to us entirely new *; and as such, though we 
are by no means inclined to contradict it, yet we are not pre- 
pared to admit the facts that are adduced by Mr. Knight as al- 
together decisive proofs of the hypothesis, and we think that 
it requires to be still more thoroughly investigated. That a 
particular tree may become diseased, and that all the trees 
which are propagated from that diseased tree by scions or cut- 
tings shall be infected by the same disease, are facts that seem 
to be proved by innumerable experiments :—but that every tree 
at a certain period of its age should become diseased, or that a 
scion which has been taken from the original tree before it was 
infected by this disease, and inserted on another stock, should 
be seized with the particular disease at the same time that the 
parent tree is infected by it, seems to be in some measure in- 
conceivable, and is indeed contradicted by experience. If 
by any accident a particular branch of a tree comes to bear 
bloatched leaves, (which we naturally suppose to proceed from 
some disease affecting thatbranch,) while all the rest of the tree 
retains its natural foliage, it is well known that, though all the 
scions which are taken from that branch and inserted into pro- 
per stocks will produce only bloatched leaves, yet those that 
are taken from the sound branches produce leaves of the ordi- 
nary colour; so that even at the time of the disease making 
its appearance on the tree itself, it does not affect all the plants 
that are propagated from it: far less has it ever been deemed 
to affect those that have been propagated from it at a former 
period. 





* In regard to fruit trees, at least, it is new to us; for, though we 
know that an idea has prevailed among some florists that tulips, and 
some other bulbous rooted plants, totally die after a certain period, 
every bulb that has been propagated from the parent plant expiring 
about the same time, yet we never have heard that this idea (which, 
for many reasons we have always considered as extremely doubtful,) 
has been extended to any other class of plants whatever. 


While 
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‘While we state this fact as a reason for doubting, we are 
far from deeming it sufficient to cause the hypothesis to be re- 
jected. Under one point-of view, it will indeed tend rather 
to confirm it: for, if age, considered in itself, necessarily and 
gradually produces a certain disease in every part of the plant, 
at will foliow that this disease will be conveyed by means of a 
scion to the young stock, in the same state in which it existed 
in the parent plant at the time when the scion was sepa- 
rated from it; and if zime produces the same effect on the 
young as on the old plant, they ought thus to advance with the 
same degree of rapidity towards decay.—‘W here facts, however, 
are so dificult to be ascertained as in the present casz, much 
caution is required. fromthe instance now adduced of the 
bloatched branch, it is very obvious that one branch of a tree 
may become affected by a particular disease, while other parts 
of the same tree are not at all infected by it;—and as this may 
happen to take place in a particular branch of a fruit tree as 
readily as in any others, should that disease occasion no great 
and perceptible change, a scion being taken frem that branch 
without observing it, this disease might be propagated to an 
infinite extent in a nursery before it could be perceived :—for, 
as it is a general practice among nurserymen to take fresh scions 
from their own young trees, to save the expence of going to 
a distance to get them repeatedly frem the parent tree, then, if 
this original scion chanced to be diseased, all the others must 
follow it of course. In this case, it must happen that the 
fruits thus propagated would greatly degenerate from the parent 
stock, even though proofs could be brought that all the trees 
eold had been actually taken originally from one parent tree: — 
but those who are acquainted with the inaccuracies and the 
tricks of nurserymen will readily admit, that such proofs could 
seldom Be adduced if they were required; and as the same 
name is often given to fruits in different parts of the country, 
merely because they bear some resemblance to the parent fruit, if 
trees should be propagated from these, it might be the cause 
of much apparent when no real degeneracy had been expe- 
rienced.—These reasons induce us to suspend our judgment 
as to this fundamental fact, until farther proofs than any that 
have yet appeared shall be adduced in its support. Allow 
us, here, to call to mind the experiments of Mr. Forsyth 
at Kensington, on recovering trees that have been decayed by 
age *, He obtains fruits of the highest delicacy and flavour, 
in the utmost abundance, from fresh wood of the finest quality, 
produced from trees that were so weakened by age as scareely 








* See Rev.- vol. vi. N.S. p. 4215 
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to afford leaves, far less shoots or fruit of any kind. This 
gives strong reasons for suspecting that there may be some 
fallacy in Mr. Knight’s hypothesis *. 

Be this as it may, we are well satisfied that our author is 
right in declining to propagate kinds which do not possess the 
qualities wanted, and in endeavouring to obtain new varieties 
of valuable kinds of fruit by raising trees from seeds. This, 
it is well known, is a tedious process, and that out of a 
great many trials few valuable sorts can be expected: but if 
one sort, more valuable than any which we at present possess, 
can be otained from some thousands of seedling trees, great 
will be the benefit to the country; and we cannot too highly 
applaud the author’s patriotic endeavours to do this :—may his 
experiments prove successful. On this branch of the subject, 
his experience so much coincides in certain particulars with 
our own, that we with pleasure embrace this opportunity of 
making the following facts as generally known as possible. 


¢ When I first began, (says he, p. 36) to suspect that my en- 
deavours to propagate the old fruits weuld not be successful, F select. 
edthe seeds of some of the best kinds with an intention to propagate 
new ones. But I soon fond that many of the young plants (par- 
ticularly those from the golden pippin) were nearly as much diseased 
as the trees which produced them. I several times raised three 
or four plants from seeds taken from one apple, and when this had 
been produced by a diseased tree +, I have had not only as many 
distinct varieties as there were seeds, but some were much diseased, 
and others apparently healthy ; though the seeds were sown in the 


same soil, and the plants afterwards grew within two feet of each 
other in the nursery.’ 


The author then proceeds to state the measures which he has 
adopted for obtaining perfect seeds; such as, he believes, will 





* There is at present in the garden at Kensington a cherry tree, 
that is known to have been brought from abroad and landed there in 
the end of the last century, which from age and disease had given 
over bearing fruit for a great many years, and was indeed so much 
diseased that the wood was rotted in every part; except a small part 
of it at one side of the trunk near the bottom, from which a 
few weakly twigs proceeded, bearing a few leaves without shoots 
of any sort. At this period of decay, Mr. Forsyth set to work 
to try to recover it, though it was so far gone that he was ex- 
tremely doubtful of success. He did, however, succeed; and from 
that rotten and decayed stem he has produced abundant vigorous 
shoots, which are in all respects as healthy as any in the garden, 
and bear every year great abundance of fruit of the finest 
quality. ait 

+ Would the facts have been different if the seeds had been pros 
cuced from a sound tree? We think nat. Rea, 
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best tend to produce useful varieties. —Though we have doubts 
as to the efficacy of those measures, yet, as they can do no 
hurt, there is surely no impropriety in trying them. 

On the effects of the impregnation of seeds by means of 
the male farina, so as to produce new varieties somewhat re- 
sembling mongrel breeds of animals, we have met with no ex- 
periment that is so decisive as the following; and, as it ma 
prove of great utility for many purposes, we willingly tran- 
scribe it. The reader will perceive that the Linnean sexual 
system is followed in its fullest extent. 


« Blossoms (p. 42) of a small white garden pea, in which the 
males had previously been destroyed, were impregnated with the farina 
of a large clay-coloured kind with purple blossom. The produce of 
the seeds thus obtained were of a dark gray colour, but these having 
no fixed habits were soon changed by cultivation into a numerous 
variety of very large and extremely luxuriant white ones, which were 
not only much larger and more productive than the original white 
one, but the number of seeds in each pod were increased from seven or 
eight, to eight or nine, and not unfrequently toten. The newly 
made gray kinds I found were easily made white again, by impreg- 
nating their blossoms with the farina of another white kind. In this 
experiment the seeds which grew towards the point of the pod, and 
were by position first exposed to the action of the male, would 
sometimes produce seeds like it in colour, whilst those at the other end 
would follow the female. In other instances, the whole produce of the 
pod would take the colour of one or other of the parents; and I 
had once an instance in which two seeds at one end oi a ped produced 
white seeds like the male, two at the other end gray like the female, 
and the central seed took the intermediate shade, a clay colour. 
Something very similar appears to take place in animals which pro- 
duce many young ones at a birth, when the male and female are of 
opposite colours. From some very imperfect experiments I have 
made, I am led to suspect that considerable advantages would be 
found to arise from the use of new or regenerated varieties of 
wheat ; and these are easily obtained, as this plant readily sports 
in varieties whenever different kinds are sown together.’ 


On this very curious experiment, did our limits permit, we 
might offer several observations. At present, we shall only 
say that, from our own experiments, we have found a great 
diversity take place in different classes of plants, in respect to 
varieties that may thus be obtained. In some of these, the kind 
is propagated with little variation from seeds; while in others, 
whatever precautions are taken, the varieties thus obtained 
are very great.—Among those of the first class, the breed 
of varieties obtained by a mixture of farina of a different kind 
can be continued, with due precautions, for many generations, 


without change :-—but on this subject we have not room, at 
present, to dilate, 
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We must also, for the reason just mentioned, pass over the 
author’s very pertinent observations on the influence which the 
fruit feels from the stock on which a fruit scion is inserted; from 
the soil on which it grows; ard from the climate; as well as 
his remarks on the qualities which characterise the best kinds 
of cider fruits, and his directions for making cider and perry. 
These and many other curious particulars and remarks the 
reader will find in the ‘Treatise. 

A Postscript is added, which consists of 28 pages of close 
print, and exposes with spirit and energy the many pernicious 
consequences that result from the law which authorises the 
exacting of tithe in kind, particularly in diminishing the quan- 
tity of bread corn produced in this island.—It is in every part 
written in a benevolent, warm, and amimated strain, and con- 
cludes with these words: ‘I hope the county I live in, (Herc. 
fordshire,) and to which I wish most particularly to address this 
note, as well as the foregoing treatise, will have the honour to 
present the first petition (to Parliament, for a commutation of 
tithes). In taking an active part to promote it, I cannot justly 
be accused of any motive of private interest: the property I 
possess is tithe free, and I must of course be a loser, when I 
no longer possess any exclusive advantages.’ 

On the whole, we consider the present performance as a 


very useful addition to the general mass of rural knowlege. Ayq! 





Art. VII. An Account of Two Cases of the Diabetes Mellitus ; with 
Remarks, as they arose during the Progress of the Cure. To 
which are added, a general View of the Nature of the Disease 
and its appropriate ‘[reatment, including Observations on some 
Diseases depending on Stomach Affection ; and a detail of the 
Communications received on the Subject since the Dispersion of 
the Notes on the First Case. By John Rollo, M.D. Surgeon- - 
General, Royal Artillery. With the Results of the Trials of 
various Acids and other Substances in the Treatment of the 
Lues Venerea; and some Observations on the Nature of Sugar, 
&c. By William Cruickshank, Chemist to the Ordnance, and @ 
Surgeon of Artillery. 2 Vols. Large 8vo. 12s. Boards. Dilly. 


1797: 
ie will not be difficult to give in a short compass, assisted by 
two or three extracts, a sufliciently full account of these sparse 
but not unimportant volumes. Dr. Rollo, prompted by the 
well known publications on the application of chemistry to 
medicine, conceived the idea of confining diabetic patients to 
animal food; and, to give greater effect to the plan, he ad- 
ministered caustic volatile alkah, saturated with hepatic air, or 
hepatized ammunia, In his first case, the auther observes :- 
‘Or 
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¢ Gn the new doctrines of Chemistry, the nature and treatment 
ef the Diabetes Mellitus may be explained ; at least our case of dia- 
betic disease may be said to have depended on a hyper-oxygenated 
state of the system, formed by a morbid condition of the stomach, 
and peculiar combinations in it, and which might have been after- 
wards maintained by a certain condition of the skin and lungs. 
tence the obvious remedies would be those abstracting oxygene from 
the system, removing the morbid condition of the stomach and its 
peculiar combinations, and changing the condition of the skin and 
lungs. Breathing a lowered atmosphere by confinement in a small 
room, abstinence from exercise, rubbing the skin with hog’s lard, the 
use of a diet of animal food, and as rancid as can be eaten, the in- 
ternal exhibition of hepatised ammonia and narcotics, and we should 
perhaps add the employment of emetics and nauseating doses of an- 
timony, with the occasional use of sulphur and castor oil when requi- 
site, furnish the particular remedies.’— | 

‘ This disease therefore we alledge, (as has been formerly ob- 
served) consists in an increased morbid action of the stomach, with 
too great a secretion, and an alteration in the quality of the gastric 
fluid, producing saccharine matter, and which remains unchanged, 
by a decomposition of the vegetable matter taken in with the food, 
and a certain defect of assimilation as connected with digestion, 
and which probably may be owing to an excessive activity of the 
lacteal absorbents arising from the peculiar stimulus of sugar in a 
separate state, or other matter; but which may also depend on a 
sympathetic effect with the morbrdly increased action of the stomach. 

‘ The voraciousness or keenness of appetite, with the very quick 
returns of it after eating, mark an increased action of the stomach, 
and which is farther corroborated by the success not only of our 
practice, but of any advantage which has been obtained by parti- 
cular remedies. Warm bathing, unctuous applications to the skin, 
animal fats, and large quantities of opium administered internally, 
have proved the only alleviations, or steps approaching to cure, 
which this disease has hitherto derived. It is true, bark and alum, the 
sulphuric and nitrous acids, have been mentioned as affordmg relief 
and even curing, and so has the Bristol water. But of either we 
can say nothing positively, though bark and alum, and those acids, 
may be supposed to diminish increased avtion of a peculiar kind; 
indeed we know that bark and the sulphuric acid actually do so.’ 


Though the cases were not all completely and permanently 
cured, yet the power of the diet over the urinary secretion is 
evinced, beyond question, in all the patients. It is curious 
to observe, in the details here presented, how even a slight 
deviation into a diet partly vegetable brought on the flow of 
sweet urine; and how soon strict confinement to- animal food 
changed it to its natural state, or to a state still more highly 
animalized than natural. 

That the stomach is principally or primarily affected in dia- 
betes seems more than probable: byt whether ‘ its condition 
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consists in an increased morbid action,’ as is believed by our 
author, does not strike us as proved, nor as probable. We 
are not, indeed, certain whether we rightly ynderstand the ex- 
pression :—but it does not appear to us, from analogy, that 
acidity of stomach would be the effect of a gastric liquid 
more copious and stronger than natural. ‘The facts, however, 
in the present work, open a fine field for a physiologist, ca~ 
pable of devising and executing decisive experiments. 

Having related and discussed at great length his own two 
eases in Vol. 1., Dr. Rollo exhibits in Vol. U. the communica- 
tions of his correspondents. In these, the effect of animal 
food on the secretion of urine is very amply confirmed. The 
report from Liverpool is curious, 2s it shews, as far as nume- 
rous trials in one case can shew, the non-existence of cutane- 
ous absorption in diabetes ; a fact which coincides with M. Se- 
©uin’s experiments, as reported by us in our account of Four- 
croy’s ALedecine Eclarrée *. 

‘The middle part of Vol. II. exhibits the modesty and talents 
of Mr. Cruickshank, chemist to the ordnance, in a very pleas- 
ing point of view. A number of trials made by him confirm 
Mr. Scott’s account of the use of nitric acid in dues venerea, 
though some of the instances given in this volume require 
to be carefully examined by the critical surgeon. Mr. C. did 
not content himself with the imitation of the trials of Mr. Scott 
and others. He made use of lemon juice and the oxygenated 
muriat of potash, and with effect. ‘The latter substance, ir 
some constitutions at least, gives rise to inflammatory action; 
a fact of which the skilful physician will avail himself farther 
than merely in the way of caution. 

The experiments by Mr. Cruickshank on the nature of sugar 
are very valuable, as will appear from the following passage : 


‘ From these experiments, therefore, it is manifest that oxygene 
is absolutely necessary for the conversion of vegetable. mucilage into 
sugar ; as in no one instance was saccharine matter formed where this 
was not present, and the quantity of the former was always in pro- 
portion to that of the latter; for we found in all the experiments, 
that when the oxygene was consumed, this process immediately 
ceased. 

¢ It may still remain doubtful, whether the oxygene is absorbed 
by the barley, or merely converted into carbonic acid; we are in- 
clined to think that it is chiefly absorbed, although part may also 
be consumed in the formation of this acid ; for we have seen that 
carbonic acid is formed without the presence of oxygene gas, and 
that in very considerable quantity, which we conceive must proceed 


from the decomposition of the water whose oxygene unites with the 





¥ See .ppendix to M. Rev. vol. xii, N.S. p. 514. 
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tarbonaceous principle of the barley whilst its hydrogene is fixed, and, 
may be necessary to the production of the saccharine principle. We 
suppose, therefore, that vegetable mucilage is converted into sugar 
by being deprived of part of its carbone, whilst at the same time it 
is combined with a greater portion of oxygene, and probably also 
with hydrogene, from the decomposition of the water. Thus then, 
both from analysis and synthesis, it would appear that sugar con- 
tains more oxygene than gum or mucilage. From this hypothesis it 
should follow, that if sugar be deprived of part of its oxygene, it 
must lose its sweetness, and form something like a gum. ‘l’o sce 
how far this might be accomplished was the object of the following 
experiment. 

‘ A quantity of syrup was introduced into a jar filled with and 
inverted over mercury, to this was admitted about an equal quan 
tity of the phosphuret of lime; a considerable production of phos- 
phoric gas almost immediately took place, and the mercury descended 
in the jar. At the expiration of eight days the syrup was with- 
drawn and examined; it had no sensibly sweet taste, but rather a 
bitter astringent one; when filtered, alcohol produced a copious 
white precipitate in flakes, very much resembling mucilage separated 
from water by the same substance.’ 

These excellent observations are followed by some other 
communications, on the use of uitrous acid in the disorder last- 
mentioned ; and the whole is concluded by a curious account 
of a change induced on sores, by a matter generated, as is 
supposed, by spontaneous decomposition of the discharge of 
the sore itself. ‘Lhe porsened sore seems to secrete the poison, 
and this again will infect common sores, but not venereal, 
scrophulous, nor variolous sores. ‘The specific action of this 
poison, in its first state, was destroyed by the oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid or gas, (for the application of which, an apparatus 
is figured in Vol. I.) or by nitrated silver and mercury. When 
a constitutional effect had been produced, it ceased of itself, 
but not until the ulcerated parts had suffered much. 

Some good remarks also by Mr. Cruickshank occur under the 
present head. We must not omit that this gentleman uses the 
oxygenated marine acid gas to destroy contagion in the wards 
of Woolwich hospital. ‘This is preferred as cheaper than 
nitrous acid gas, and ‘ probably more eihcacious.’ 


We ought not to conclude without observing, that thé style 
of the principal writer in these volumes should have been less 
diffuse and ostentatious; and that the judicious reader will 
scarcely admit the necessity, or the propricty, of Dr. R.’s ex- 
tensive quotations from common English books. 
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Arr. VIII. Transactions of the Society instituted at London for tha 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; with the 
Premiums offered in the Year 1797.—Vol. XV. 8vo. pp. 368. 

5s. Boards. Becket, &c. 


We* have so often had occasion to mention the transactions 
of this respectable society, and the general plan of the 
present publication is so much the same with that of the 
preceding volumes, that little remains for us to say on this 
eneral head. We have only to observe that premiums are now 
offered, for the first time, for the following articles :—For the 
, best method of harvesting corh in unpropitious seasons—For 
A preparing opium (in large quantities) in England—For the best 
drawing of the statue of the late Joshua Ward, Esq. in the 
society’s room—and for the best method of disengaging horses 
from a carriage, in case of their taking fright. The society 
also, for the first time, have extended their views to India; 
they now offer an honorary premium to the person who shalt 
import into Great Britain the largest quantity of a particular 
kind of cotton that has been lately cultivated in India :—also 
for cochineal, and annatto. The list of premiums, amount. 
ing to 243, is in other respects nearly the same as in former 
ears. 

It would appear, from the accounts transmitted by the claim- 
ants of the premiums for trees planted, that this mode of 
improvement begins to be a favourite with the gentlemen of 
this country. We hope it will continue so, and that, by their 
exertions, the fears that lave been entertained for the final 
exhaustion of timber in Great Britain will be removed. 

The many abortive attempts that have been made, of late 
years, to gain land from the sea on the east coast of this island, 
seem to have given a check to enterprises of that sort ; yet we 
find one successful competitor for the premium offered for 
this purpose:—the Rev. James Filewood, of Sible Hedding- 
ham, in Essex, who has embanked fifty-six acres, and effectu- 
ally secured his acquisition from the sea, on the coast of that 
county. We have some doubt, however, whether this embank- 
ment will prove more eficacious than those of some of his pre- 
cursors, who all seem to have erred in attempting to save too 
much at the first outset; for though it is doubtless an im- 
provement in this case to have the bank covered with sod, yet 
it appears to us that the slope of the bank is still too precipitous 
to be perfectly secure.—Nor do we apprehend that eight feet 
form a sufficient height to prevent it from being overflowed by 
the sea, when a high tide and strong easterly wind shall hap- 
pen at the same time, he mischief that such an event maf 

cause 
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cause is incalculable. In all attempts of this sort, we think, 


‘the banks should be so high and so well secured as to guard 


against similar disasters, which seldom fail to prove ruinous to 


the undertaking. "We know few enterprises that are more be- 


neficial to the nation than the gaining of land from the sea, 
and few that would prove more advantageous to the undertakers, 
were they to proceed on these principles:—but neither do we 
know any that are more hazardous, where an il-judged eco- 
nomy at the outset makes the experimenter stop short of pert- 
fect security. 

Of the other numerous articles that occur ia this volume 
under the head of Agriculture, it would exceed the limits to 
which we must confine our remarks, were we to attempt to 
give sech an abstract as would render them intelligible; we 
must therefore content ourselves with referring to the volume 
itself, after having specified that these cemmunications respect 
the management of orchards by Mr. Bucknall—the raising of 
thubarb in Britain by Mr. Jones and by the Rev. James Stilling- 
fleet—the cultivation of waste and the draining of wet lands 
by Mr. Billingsley, Mr. Oakeley, Mr. Hoskins, Mr. Upton, &c. 
under which heads we find nothing that can be said to be en- 
tirely new, unless it be a plough invented by Mr. Adam Scott, 
for the purpose of freeing the surface of grass land from super- 
fluous rain water, which he properly enough calls a mole plough. 
This consists of a share, .of cast iron, about two inches and a 
half diameter, fastened to a beam, by means of a strong bar of 
iron, and 2 coulter placed immediately befose it. ‘The share, 
by means of a strong team, is forced through the soil, at the 
depth of from twelve to eighteen inches; and, without turn- 
ing up any earth, or making a perceptible mark on the field, 
it leaves an open hole through which the water flows off freely. 
By the attestations which accompanied it, the plough had been 
employed in one place for four years, and had afforded satise 
faction. A plough of this sort is deposited in the society’s 
trooms, and cost about two guineas. It appears to us thar, 
in soils which are perfectly free from stones or other obstruc- 
tions, and where a proper declivity affords a clear issue to 
the water, this simple implement may be of considerable uti- 
lity. i, 

The only paper under the head Chemistry is an account 
of a method of making starch, from the root of the arunr 
vulgare maculatum, by Mrs. Lane Gibbs of Portland. It does 
not occur to us that this manufacture can become an object of 
much national importance. 

_ Under the head Polite Arts, only one paper also is inserted; it 
s a method of transferring pictures from boards or plaster- 


walls 
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walls to canvas, which has been practised successfully by Mr. 
Robert Salmon of Wooburn, Bedfordshire. This he does b¥ 
first pasting a fine linen cloth on the face of the painting, 
and above that a strong canvas properly stretched ; —after which, 
the picture being laid on its face, the wood, if it has been 
painted on boards, is planed or scraped away till the paint 
only remains, when a proper canvas is pasted on the back of 
it, and those on the face of it are removed.—For the parti- 
culars of this process we refer to the volume, as well as for 
the difficulty of removing the plaster from walls on which 
paintings have been executed.—No acrid solvents are employ- 
ed that can in any way damage the paintings. 

Under the head Mechanics we have five papers, 1st, An im- 
provement on the packing-press, by Mr. John Peek—2d, An ims 
provement on the calender-mill, by Mr. Edmund Bunting—3d, 
A substitute for a crank for coumunicating motion to a foot 
lathe, by Mr. Joseph Ridley—4th, A portable machine for 
loading and unloading goods, by Mr. George Davies, of Windsor; 
and—sth, A machine for cutting chaff, by Mr. Robert Salmon, 
of Wooburn. No adequate idea could be given of these 
mechanical contrivances without the plates that accompany 
them. 

The volume, as usual, concludes with a list of premiums 
for the year 1797—and of the members of the society ; which, 
as we are glad to sec, exhibits no marks of decline. It is 
ornamented with an elegant portrait of William Benson Earle, 
Esq. late of the close, Sarum, a benefactor to the society, 
engraved by Evans, from an original drawing by Mr. Hoare 
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Art. IX. The History of the Poor 3 their Rights, Duties, and ihe 
Laws respecting thm: in a Series of Letters. A New Edition 
corrected, and continued to the present Time. By Tho. Ruggles, 
Esq. F.A.S. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
Counties of Essex and Suffolk. 4to. pp- 450. 15s. Boards. 
Richardson. 1797. 
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WE were so well satished with the former edition of this 

work *, that we gladly received the information that 
additional matter was introduced by the author, in the present 

impression. These additions we have read; and we shall 

now briefly state to our readers the alterations which have 

taken place. 
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* See our s2th vol. p. 261. and the 21st vol. p. 145. 
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The third letter in the 8vo. edition, containing reflections 
on the clergy, is omitted for the following reason assigned 
by Mr. Ruggles in his preface : | 
‘ The course of inquiry which the investigation of this subject na- 
turally pointed out brought me to the knowledge of the ancient mode 
of distributing the revenues of the church. This branch of the 
history of elder times caught my attention by bringing ‘to view an 
obsolete claim, on a certain part of the ecclesiastical revenues, towards 
the maintenance of the poor; and, although many generations are 
passed away since such a claim was exemplified by the practice of the 
age, yet it struck me as sufficient to found an equitable expectation 
of the assistance of the parochial clergy in the management and re- | 
gulation of the domestic habits of that class of our fellow-subjects 
to whom they were, in remote days, not only spiritual pastors, but 
distributors of relief in times of distress. } 
‘ The office which is intended to be trusted to the clergy in the 
management of the poor, if the Bill now before the House of Come 
faons, or any other on a similar principle, should pass into a law, 
renders it unnecessary to dwell on this subject, as it will be a proof 
that the expectation of parliament fixes itself on the parochial clergy, 
as gentlemen eminently qualified by situation, education, and prin« ; 
ciple, to take some share in that most necessary and important point 
tf our internal police, to which we ought all to pay our most active 
attention ;—the regulation of the poor. And; as there exists nd 
doubt but that the clergy, on their parts, are as qwd/livg as they are A 
able to give their assistance, the pressing for it, on the principle of | 
an equitable right or duty, is become an ungenerous Pet, AT. : be- 
sides, the attempt to fix this claim, in order to engraft a duty, has 
been thought by mamy, to whose opinions I pay much deference, a . 
topic more replete with harm than good, and has occasioned a pub- | 
lication which, probably, would otherwise have been more honourably 
noticed, to be passed over almost in silence, although by no means 


in contempt ; while the principles of its author, as a friend to the 
hierarchy, have been somewhat called in question.’ 


For the above reason, also, several omissions relative to the ; 
same subject are observable in the 26th and 27th letters.—In 
the seventh letter is inserted, in a note, a short history of the 
statute 43 Eliz. c. 2. the ground-work of the whole body of 
the poor laws; and the statute itself is printed at length, be- 
Cause it cannot, as Mr. Ruggles believes, be purchased singly, 
and unconnected with other matter; because Burn’s Justice 
contains only detached parts of it; and because it is unquestion- 
ably a statute which is intimately connected with the interests 
of all owners and occupiers of lands and houses, and indeed 
with the interests of the whole kingdom. 


In page 238, we find a curious anecdote relative to a wells 
known character, which we shall insert : 


‘ Early in the spring of 179*, soon after the Rights of Man was 
published, I was invited by a gentleman, te whom I had shewn some 
Rev. Jan. 1798. F civities 
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civilities in the country, to dine with him in town. Thomas Paine 
was one of the company: it was my lot to be placed next to him. 
The company being large, the conversation soon became more 
divided than Racers | each person talkmg to his neighbour. Mr. 
Paine told ml, ve was informed I had paid great attention to the 


situation of the poor in this country, and the laws respecting them, 


and asked me what I thought of the poor’s rate. I told him I 
thought it an increasing evil. He then mace me this reply :—“ 
am just returned from Thetford, where my grandfather was overseer 
about half a century ago. I have just seen the rates for his half-year; 
they were under {40.—I think he said {£34.—What do you think 
they are now this present half-year ? Sir, they are between £300 and 
£400. In a short time, if this evil is not stopped, the friends of 
liberty will, with the greatest ease, walk over the ruins of the boasted 
Constitution : its fall wants no acceleration from the friends of Gallic 
freedom.””—To this a gentleman present instantly replied, ‘* Thomas, 
thy wish is father to that thought *.” 

The matter introduced from p. 355 to the end of the present 
volume is altogether new. ‘The goth letter notices some alter- 
ations made by the statute 33 Geo. 3. c. 35. and in the statute 
22 Geo. 3. c. 83. and answers some objections made to the 
latter act by Sir Frederick Eden}. The benefits resulting from 
the institution of friendly societies, Mr. R. observes, are 
strongly confirmed by the accounts given to the public by that 
persevering and well-informed magistrate Mr. Colquhoun : but 
we much fear, and it is allowed by our author, that these in- 
stitutions will never extend their advantages to the most dis- 
tressed classes of the poor, the aged and the infirm, 

In the remainder of the volume, we find an interesting 
account of the materials furnished by our author to Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Rose relative to the state of the poor, which is equally 
honourable to the diligence and ingenuity of Mr. Ruggles, and 
to the wisdom of the minister in seeking out those characters 
from whose assistance the public may derive the greatest advan- 
tages. Connected, also, with this subject, is the examination of 
the statute 35 Geo. 3. c. 101 and 111.—We could extract 


- many passages that would be acceptable to our readers, and 


we had marked some for the purpose: but we must recollect 
the scantiness of our limits, and that, on the preceding occasion, 
we made room for sufficient specimens of Mr. R.’s interesting 
and important observations, 





* «© Harry, thy wish is father to that thought.” 
Shaksp. Henry IV. 
_ + A full account of Sir F. Eden’s work was given in our Rev. for 
July and August 1797, vol. xxi. 
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Art. X. Medical Reports, on the Effects of Water, cold and warm, 
as a Remedy in Febrile Diseases ; whether applied to the Surface of 
the Body, or used as a Drink: with Observations on the Nature - 
of Fever ;. and on the Effects of Opium, Alcohol, and Inanition. 
By James Currie, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 8vo. pp» 300 | 
6s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


uR medical readers must already, without doubt, have ac 
quired from various modern sources some ideas of the 

effects of the application of water in cases of fever: but, as 

it is manifestly a subject of much importance, and capable of 

very extended use, they cannot but receive with satisfaction a 

methodical treatise on it, composed by a person whose 

accuracy in narration, and sagacity in remark, are well 

known. Not doubting, therefore, that this work will be ge-' 
nerally perused by professional men, we shall content ourselves 

with a brief survey of its contents; adding a few observations, 

such as may suggest themselves during our progress. It is to 

be remarked that the author himself, from his dedication (to 

Sir Jos. Banks), appears desirous of exciting the attention of 
scientific readers in general; and we shall be happy to co-ope- 

rate with him, by rendering our account as little professional’ 
as possible. 

Dr. C. very properly begins by laying a foundation of fact. 
His first chapter contains the narrative of Dr. Wright, concern- 
ing the successful treatment of a fever in a homeward-bound 
ship from Jamaica, by ablution with cold water; copied from 
the London Medical Journal for 1786. Chapters 11, and 11. 
relate to the adoption of a similar practice, in a fever which 
broke out in the Liverpool Infirmary in 1787, and which has 
since often occurred; and ina fever of the jail kind which 
appeared among the soldiers of the 30th regiment quartered in 
Liverpool, in 1792. Both these afford a large number of 
cases, in which the affusion of cold water was the remedy 
chiefly adopted ; and its success was such as fully to convince 
the Doctor of its extraordinary efficacy, in fevers of the low 
and malignant class. 

Dr. C. treats, in Chap. rv. on the manner in which the af- 
fusion ought to be used in fever; and, after some remarks on 
the exacerbations and remissions in this species of the disease, 


- of which the former usually occur in the evenings, the latter 


towards morning, he prefers the time when the exacerbation 
is at its height, or immediately after its declination is begun: 
it may, however, he says, be safely used at any time of the 
day ‘when there is no sense of chillness present, when the 
heat of the surface is steadily above what is natural, and when 
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there is no general or profuse perspiration.’ On these negae 
tive indications he lays great stress, for reasons which he 
assigns. 

Chap. v. and vi. give particular cases of the application 
of the affusion in the different stages of fever, with general 
observations. Sweating, followed by sleep, appears to have 
been the most favourable sequel. of the practice; and water 
impregnated with salt was on the whole found more efficacious 
than fresh water. In chapter vu. precautions in the use of 
the remedy are given, illustrated with cases. These go to 
establish an exception against its application, both during the 
feverish chill, and’after perspiration has begun to flow freely. 
Chap. vi1l. contains some general remarks on fever. Dr. C, 
thinks that we have proceeded too fast in our simplification of 
this disease, and he sketches out a species in which neither 
the established methods, nor the affusion of cold water, have 
proved successful, ‘This appears to us very nearly the nervous 
fever of Huxham. 

Chap. 1x. treats of the affusion of cold and tepid water ir 
the small-pox. The free use of cold air in this disease natu- 
rally ted to a trial of the other element; and Dr. C.’s experience, 


though not large, Ieads him to aflirm that the affusion of cold. 


water;in the eruptive fever of small-pox, has always mitigated 
the symptoms, and been followed by a mild disease. A case, in 
which it was tried after the eruption of a confluent sort, gives no 
encouragement for a repetition of the experiment. In the same 
chapter, instances are given of the use of this remedy in the 
scarlatina anginosa; and in these it seemed entirely to extin- 
guish the disease, and to preclude both the eruption and the 
sore throat. : 

Chap. x. relates to the affusion of tepid water in feverish 
disorders, and to sponging the body with water or vinegar. 
‘This practice has been extensively employed by the author, with 
good effect, in fevers of an inferior degree of violence, or at- 
tended with some local affection. 

The use of cold water as a drink, in fevers, forms the subject 
of the next Chapter. Dr. C.’s opinion of the admissibility and 
benefit of this practice is formed on the same principles with 
that of the external use of cold water: viz. that the excess of 
heat above the natural standard is what renders it safe and 
proper ; and that, when the heat is diminished by the presence 
of the cold stage of a fever, or the perspiratory stage, it is to 
be forbidden. This idea he farther pursues in Chap. xn. 
which treats of the disease that arises from drinking cold 
liquids after severe exercise. In direct opposition to Dr. Rush, 
and indeed to common opinion, he asserts that the ee 
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ef cold, whcther externally or internally, is in no case so safe as 
when the heat is przternaturally great; provided the body be 
not already in the state of parting with its heat with rapidity, 
which it commonly is after violent exercis¢. He seems to 
consider the mischief to be owing solely to the body’s sudden 
deprivation of its heat; and indeed he appears to us too ex- 
clusively to have had in view the case of sudden or speedy 
death proceeding from the application of cold; overlooking the 
many and familiar instances of lingering diseases, attended 
with local affection, and often ending fatally, which owe their 
origin to this cause, and for which probably we must account 
on different principles. Some observations on this head, un- 
biassed by theory, would, we think, have been more useful 
than the critique on the old story of Alexander’s bathing in the 
Cydnus, 

Chap. xu. treats of the use of the cold bath in convulsive 
diseases, and in insanity. ‘This chapter has a reference to a 
paper by the author, on ‘Tetanus and Conyulsive Diseases, for- 
merly printed in the 3d vol. of the London Medical Memoirs, 
and here reprinted in the Appendix. The most important 
conclusion established is, ‘ that the chief benefit derived from 
the cold bath, in convulsive diseases, depends on its being used 
in the paroxysm of convulsion.’ ‘This fact is illustrated by 
cases; one of which, giving the history of a maniac, is par- 
ticularly striking. His cure seems to have been owing to 
repeatedly throwing him into cold water, till he was half 
drowned. 

In Chap. xiv. is given a general view of the doctrines re- 
specting fever, with the author’s ideas on the nature of this 
disease. The first part is a light but well-drawn sketch of the 
systems of different pathologists on this subject, from Hip- 
pocrates to Brown and Darwin. In the second, the writer 
(who chiefly employs the language of the Cullenian school) 
dwells principally on the causes occasioning increased heat 
in fevers; and on that spasm or morbid stricture on the ex- 
treme vessels, which opposes the reflux of the fluids, and thus 
produces an accumulation on the heart and lungs. In the 
resolution of this spasm, he supposes the salutary action: of 
affusions of cold water to consist: but we must refer to the 
work for the train of reasoning by which the author supports 
his opinions. He has made much use of thermometrical ob- 
servations during the different stages of fever, which he has 
carried to an accuracy before unattempted. Indeed, Dr.C. 
appears to consider the thermometer as an almost necessary 
guide to accurate practice in febrile disorders, 
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The subjects of Chap. xv. are animal heat, perspiration, 
mode of operation of antimonials, opium, &c. It is obvious 
that these important topics can be but slightly touched in the 
compass of a short chapter; yet various sagacious remarks on 
each are presented. ‘The most practically useful are those 
which relate to the regulation of external heat along with the 
administration of opium; on the due management of which 
Dr. C. has found the salutary operation of that drug greatly 
to depend. 

Chap. xvi. introduces more partial and local matter—the po- 
pulation of Liverpool, the prevalence of fever among the poor 
there-—and the benefits derived from the new establishment at 
Manchester, called the House of Recovery. Referring to the 
work itself for the curious and useful details given on these 
matters, we shall just notice, by way of caution against the 

loose and prejudiced statements so often given in topographical 
works, that while the ** Liverpool Guide” has asserted, to the 
praise of the healthfulness of that town, that infectious fevers 
are never known to prevail there, it is proved by Dr.C., from 
authentic documents, that the average number of fever-patients 
admitted at the Liverpool Dispensary alone, for 17 years past, 
has been 2845, nearly one-fourth of the whole! The prevail- 
ing fever is a contagious typhus. 

Chap. xvii. and last inquires, ¢ Is there an inhalation by the 
skin ? and details a curious case of a fatal obstruction to deglu- 
tition, which affords matter of fact towards deciding this point. 
In this case, it appeared that, though great comfort was derived 
-from a tepid bath of milk and water, yet not the least increase 
of weight to the body was obtained ; and hence, and from 
other facts, particularly experiments on diabetic patients, Dr.C. 
concludes that no such inhalation takes place. He attributes to 

‘the action of the lungs, and to,the chemical operations carried 
on in'them, the supply of fluid for the augmented egesta which 
has been observed in cases of inanition. He finds his deduce: 
tions onthis subject much confirmed by a memoir of M. Seguin, 
read before the French Academy of Sciences. 

In the Appendix, besides the paper on Tetanus already men- 
tioned, is given the author’s very valuable account of the effects 
of a’shipwreck, and experiments on immersion, published 10 
the Philos. Trans. for 1792. See Rev. N.S. vol. ii. p. 77: 

After the view which we have now given of the contents of 
this volume, it is unnecessary for us formally to recommend 
its entire perusal to those who feel themselves interested in the 
objects on which it treats. Though perhaps it might have 
been desirable that the author should have confined = 
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more strictly to his main subject, and have indulged somewhat 
Jess in varied speculation, the love of which (almost insepa- 
rable from ingenuity) seems to steal on him as he proceeds ; 
yet we cannot hesitate in pronouncing his work one of the 
most important towards the improvement of medicine, that has 


lately appeared. Ax. 
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Art. XI. The Art of Poetry, according to the latest Improvements. 
A Poem. By Sir Simon Swan, Bart. Published by Joseph 
Fawcett, Author of the Art of War, a Poem; and a War 
Elegy. 4to. 1s. 6d. Joshnson. 1797. 


We: are not much delighted with civil wars among the 

Muses. Worse topics cannot easily be found than mu- 
tual faults; and it is seldom a difficult matter to retaliate. If 
the bold dashing writer indulges himself in laughing at the 
creeping strain of the votary of correctness, he is liable in his 
turn to be ridiculed for his extravagant flights and bombastic 
expressions. What is really desirable in poetry, as in all the 
exertions of the mind, is that every one, following the bent of 
his own genius as to the ézmd in which he attempts to excel, 
should pursue excellence with all the judgment and diligence 
of which he is capable. ‘This rule excludes scarcely any thing 
but carelessness ; which will always remain a fault, however 
excused by a supposed natural alliance with great abilities. 
Mr. Fawcett, whose talent, we think, is not easy humour, has 
not well succeeded with his stale fiction of a supposititious 
author, of whose manuscript he is only the humble editor. 


"The poem itself is, as might be supposed, in the ironical 


style, which is sometimes happily supported: but not unfre- 
quently the mask is too thin, and the grin of satire shews 
itself too plainly beneath. It should have been a point, too, 
with the satirist of correctness, to shew that he cou/d write cor- 
rectly if he pleased; and he should therefore carefully have 


avoided bad rhymes, and prosaic phraseology. 


As to the matter, it consists of a few short touches on what 
the writer seems to consider (whether justly or not, we shall 
not determine) asthecharacteristics of modern fashionable poetry. 
There is the correct, the sentimental, and the polite; and under 
the latter head, the follies of singular and ill-chosen subjects, 
and of finical decoration, are ridiculed. As a specimen, we 
shall quote a few lines relative to the taste for engraved plates, 
which we do think is carried to excess, though we see no par- 
ticular evil arising from it, since we are well convinced that 
a good poem will be read without these ornaments. 
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« 'T’ ensure the piece, on splendid shelves, a place, 
The beauteous numbers beauteous plates must grace. 
Clear is the path to each politer heart, 

Let but the graver’s back the poet’s art : 

For when the pen and style their strokes unite, 

Who can withstand the rich, the full delight ? 

Seek not, by one lone art, your wit to show, 

When you can use the utterance of two. 

Tis not enough, the poet’s pictures rise, 

By language colour’d, to the mental eyes ; 

Fach sager bard, to aid the Muse’s Vaile, 

Her silent sister’s eloquence employs. 

When his bright dreams have first essay’d to find, 

By words, a passage to the reader’s mind, 

Lest at that entrance they should not get in, 

That they another way may haply win, 

A form more palpable the visions wear, 

And to the raptur’d eye of sense appear ! 

So, in the pretty books, whose gilded lid 

Rewards good boys who do as ’ a are bid, 

Soon as each little tale, by letters’ aid, 

The hero’s worth has happily pourtray’d, 

As happily, his answering person, put, 

Close by the letter’d portrait, in a cut, 

With upright state, and spruce three-corner’d hat, 

Pops on the eye, all oppoxtune and pat ! 

«¢ See, here he is!?’? the Muse of history crics : 

The infant scholar feels his raptures rise ! ! 

And, pleas’d from letters to obtain release, 

His glistening eyes long fasten on the piece.’ 

How could Sir Simon Swan, Baronet, think of imposing on 

his readers. such wretched rhyme as Voice and Employs !—Sir 
Simon! Sir Simon! you should have paid more attention to 


Brsuz! s Art of Poetry. Av. 


Art. XII. siedbieleatted’ Law. By Richard Burn, LL. D. Chan- 
eellor of the Diocese of Carlisle, and Vicar of Orton in the Coty 
of Westmorland. The Sixth Edition ; with Notes and References 
by Simon Fraser, Esq. Barrister at Law. In Your Volumes, 
v0, 1], 16s. bound. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 

Te first edition of this work appeared in 4to. about the 

year 1760, and was noticed at a considerable length in 
the et volume of our Review, pp. 161. 261. It has 





-always been deemed a book of authority ; and Blackstone, in his 


Commentaries, mentions it as one of the very few publications 


_on the subject of Ecclesiastical Law, on which the reader can 


rely with certainty. ‘To this praise, high as it is for a compi- 
Jation, Dr. Burn justly entitled himself by his diligent examina- 


tion of materials, his judicious arrangement, and his impartial 
statements, 
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statements. Mr. Fraser has enriched the present edition by the 
insertion of the modern decisions; and, where opportunity 
admitted, he has traced the subjects to their origin in the 
codes of the civil and canon law.—The additions are distin- » 
guished either by being introduced as notes, or, where they 
form part of the text, by being placed between brackets. 

We have examined this new matter with attention; and we 
think that it discovers a minute knowlege of the topics dis¢ 
cussed. ‘To enable our readers to judge what they are to ex- 
pect from the edition, we will extract the short article of Depri- 
vation; both because it zs short, and because it is a point of 
learning on which some doubts have lately been entertained. 

‘ Deprivation is an ecclesiastical censure, whereby a clergyman is 
deprived of his parsonage, vicarage, or other spiritual promotion or 
dignity. Deg. p. 1. 9. 

‘ And the causes of such deprivation are properly and naturally de- 
terminable by the ecclesiastical laws of this realm *: But because 

generally 
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‘* Art. 26.—The causes of deprivation may be classed under twe 
heads: 1. Such as have been allowed by the common law, or created 
by statute. 2. Such as depend upon the canon law only. 


¢1. Causes of deprivation allowed by the common law, or created by statute. 


‘1. Want of orders.—Before the stat. 13 & 14 C. 2.¢. 4. § 14, if 
a layman was presented, instituted, and inducted, he was parson 
de facto, and acts done by him while parson, such as marriages, leases, 
&c. were valid. Cro. Eliz. 775. But he might be deprived. Hod. 
149. Cre. Car. 65. Dy. 292, 353- Now the above-mentioned 
statute enacts, that no one shall be capable to be admitted to any 
benefice who is not ordained priest. 

$2. Llliteracy.—Which Lord Hobart says, subjects a person to de- 
privation, being malum in se. Hob. 149. 

‘3. Want of age.—Now regulated by 13 £iiz. ¢. 12. which declares 
admissions, institutions, and inductions, contrary to the act, void, 
March. 119. Gib. Cod. 1068. 

‘4. Simony—Was a crime at the common law. Cro. Eliz. 686, 
989. Cro. Car.. 361. and is now regulated by 31 £iiz. c. 6. which 
declares the presentation, institution, and induction so obtained, 
utterly void. 

- €§. Plurality —By 21 H.8.c. 13. But before the statute the first 
benefice was void by cession, if the parson took a second without dis- 
pensation. F.N.&B. 34.2. Yet though the patron might present 
thereto if he would, he was not compellable to take notice till depri- 
vation. Cro. Car. 357.  Plurality was forbidden by the antient 
canon law. 6°.1.6.15. X. 3.4.3. And by the constitutions of 
Othoboa and Archbishop Pecham. th. 126. Lind. 136. Gib. Cod. 


903, 905, O13. 


- £6. Conviction of treason, murder, or felony, by the temporal courts.— 
Qn which conviction the ecclesiastical courts may build a sentence of 
| depri- 
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generally there are estates of freehold dependant upon these promo. 
tions and dignities, and annexed to them inseparably, which rest at 
the sole determination of the commen law; the courts of common 


law 


deprivation. Hob. 121. But they cannot hold a plea of the crown, 
ih. 290. The power of degrading clerks convict of certain of these 
offences, is reserved to the ecclesiastical court by 23 H. 8. ¢. 1. 
©. Incumbent refusing to use the book of common prayer, or speaking or 
preaching any thing in derogation thereof, or using any other right or cere- 
mony, being thereof twice convicted,—shall - facto be deprived. 2 & 3 
#d.6. ct. Andt Eliz. c.2. See Cawdrie’s Case, 5 Rep. Pop. 
593; and Publick GCtorsbip, II. ro. 

‘8. not publickly reading the 39 articles of religion in the church 
whereof he has cure, in the time of common prayer, with declaration of 
bis unfeigned assent thereunto within two months after induction,y—shall be 
ipso facto immediately deprived. 13 Eliz. c. 12. 

‘ not being admitted to administer the sacraments within one 
year after induction, of not admitted before,—shall be ipso facto imme- 
diately deprived. 13 £/iz. c. 12. Which is conformable with the 
antient law of the church. Lind. 64. 

‘ 10. advisedly maintaining or affirming any doctrine contrary to 
the 39 articles, and when convented before the bishop or commissioners, 
persisting therein, and being thereof lawjully convicted,—is cause for the 
ordinary to deprive by sentence. 13 Eliz. c.12. See Can. 1603. 
XXXVIII. 

¢ 31. —— not reading the morning and evening prayer, and declaring 
bis “—oe consent thereto, according to the prescribed form, within two 
months after actual possession, or in case of impediment within one month 
after suc 6. removed,—shall ipso facto be deprived. 13 & 14 
Ch. 2.¢. 4. § 6. : 

¢ 12. Every person in holy orders shall subscribe the declaration of com 
formity to the liturgy of the church of England, and shall procure a certi- 
ficate under the hand and seal of the ordinary (who is required to make the 
‘same), and shall publickly and openly read the same, together with the dee 
glaration aforesaid, upon some Lord’s day, within three months then next 
following, in his parish church, in the time of divine service, upon pain, 
ef he fail there.n, of being—utterly disabled, and ipso facto deprived. 
13 co Ch. 2.¢.4. § 8—11. Explained by 1 W. & M. sess. 1. 
c. 8. § II. 

‘ Note. By 23 G.’2. ¢. 28. The ordinary may allow of any 
lawful impediment for not complying with the statutes of 13 Eliz. 
me 13 & 14.6. 2. 

‘ g*. Every ecclesiastical person, Ec. shall take and subscribe the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, — in 1 G. 1. St. 2. Co 13s 
at some of the courts of Westminster, or at the general or quarter sessions 
ewhere he resides, within six calendar months afier admission, which if he 
neglect or refuse, and be thereof lawfully convicted in any of the king’s 
courts at Westminster, or the assizes, he shall suffer the several penalties 
¢.- ~srated, and—shall be disabled to be in any office, 1 G. 1. St. 2 
Gi, pr &8. 9 G. 2..6. 26. § 3. ' , 


* Ts not th's a numerical error? g for 13, and co on. 
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Jaw do sometimes inspect and regulate the proceedings of the eccle- 
siastical courts; and where they proceed against the rules of law, 
they frequently prohibit them: {especially where such sentence for 
any offence is inilicted by act of parliament.) Deg. p. 1. ¢. 9. 

‘la 








‘ 10. Infidelity and Miscreancy—Under which heads may be con- 
tained atheism, blasphemy, heresy, schism, and the like, which the 
laws of the church have always punished with deprivation. Gid. Cod. 
1068. § Rep. 58. b. Specot’s case. 5 Rep. 2, 54. And note, that 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical court, in these cases, is reserved 
by 29 C. 2. ¢. 9. which takes away the writ de deretico comburendo. 
But as to heresy, sce that title. 

¢ 11. Incontinence.—In the reign of Eliz. Fox & Burton were de- 
prived for adultery. 6 Rep. 134. Hob. 291. Cro. Eliz. 41. 

‘12. Drunkenness.—8 Ja. 1. Parker was deprived by the 
high commissioners for drunkenness, and prohibition was denied. 
2 Brownl. 37. And in action of debt for aot setting out tithes, the 
defendant having shewed the deprivation of the plaintiff, for drunken- 
ness, by the high commissioners, the court held that for such a 
common fault, after admonition, the commissioners might deprive. 
1 Brownl.70. Add Can. Apost. 41. 

‘ 13. Disobedience to the orders and constitutions made for the govern- 
ment of the church.—Agreed by all the justices. 2 Fa.1. Cro. Fac. 37. 

‘ 14. Conviction of perjury in the temporal or ecclesiastical court.— 
5 Ed. 4.3. § Rep. 58. Ayl. Par. 208. Gib. Cod. 1068. 

‘ 15. Non-payment of tenths, accordingly to 26 H. 8. ¢. 3. Certified 
' by the bishop. — By 2 & 3 Ed. 6. c. 20. the incumbent was to be ad- 
judged ipso facto deprived of that benefice, whereof such certificate 
was made. But now by 3 G. 1. ¢. 10. § 2. the defaulter is to forfeit 
double the value of the tenths; and the bishop is discharged from 
receiving them, and a collector appointed in his room, 

‘ 16. Dilapidation or alienation—Lord Coke says, that dilapidation 
of ecclesiastical palaces, houses, and buildings, is a good cause of depri- 
vation. 3 Jns#. and quotes 29 £. 3. 16. 2 H. 4.3. 9£. 4.34. SP. 
Godb. 259. But Dr. Gibson doubts whether the punishment was ever 
inflicted, and observes that the books of canon law speak of alenations 
only. Caus. 10. 2. 8.12. 2.13. Lust. J.C. 2.27. Lind. 148. 

‘ Under this head it is to be observed, that though the 21 H. 8. 
c. 13. declares the first benefice void in law by induction to a second; 
and the 13 E/iz. and 13 and 14 CA. 2. declare that persons offending 
against them shall be ipso facto deprived, and the 31 E/z. makes in- 
ductions contrary to it utterly void; yet if the persons instituted and 
inducted continue to act as incumbents, contrary to the provisions of 
those statutes, the ordinary may examine the matter, and declare the 
church void by sentence in the ecclesiastical court. Wats. ch. 5 & 6. 
Cro. Eliz. 252. & 686. And such declaratory sentence is proper, if 
not necessary, where the bishop tends to take the benefit of the lapse 
under the 13 Eliz. c.12. See Wenefice VIII. though not necessary to 
the patron or parishioner resisting the plenarty. Tor where an act of 
parliament creates an avoidance, no declaratory sentence is necessary. 


3 6 Rep, 
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‘ Jn all causes of deprivation of a person actually possessed of 
a benelice, these things must concur: 1. A monition or citation 
of the party to appear. 2. A charge given him, to which he is to 
answer, called a libel. 3. A competent time assigned for the proofs 
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6 Rep.29, B. Otherwise, where the avoidance is created by a lesser 


authority, as an ecclesiastical constitution. Thus though the con- 
stitutions of Otho and Othobon declare concubinage a cause of de- 
privation ipso jure, it is agreed that sententia declaratoria delicti is ne- 
cessary. Lind. 15. Ath. 46. And such declaratory sentence is also 
necessary where’ the canons inflict excommunication ipso facto. Gib. 
Cod. 1049. C€xconuwunication 4. 


Il. Causes of deprivation by ihe canon law. 


© 1.. Disclosing confessions—From anger, hatred, or even fear of 
death, was punished with degradation. Walter. Lind. °354. 
‘ 2. Wearing arms—Was punished with excommunication, ‘and 


if the party. remained contumacious, he was ifso facto deprived. 


Othobon, Ath. 85. 

© 3. Non-residence.—Stephanus. Lind. 64. X. 1.28.2. See the 
form of process and sentence of deprivation of a rector for non-re- 
sidence in the append. to Gil. Cod. § 10. 

‘ 4. Demanding money for sacraments—Was considered as a species 
of simony, C. 1. 1. 103. and punished as such by Otho. 4h. $1. 

‘ 5, Obstinacy in an intruder, where institution had not been obtained, 
or where the prior incumbent was proved alive—Was punished by 
Othobon with the loss.of all benefices within the kingdom. 4th. g6. 
Gib. Cod. 781. See JFntrusion. 

‘ 6. Violating a sanctuary—Was punished by Othobon with ex- 
communication, ipso facto; and if satisfaction were not made within 
a limited time, with deprivation. 7). 101. 

¢ 7. Marriage and, a fortiori, Bigamy.—Lind. 128. Otho Ath. 38. 
X. 3.3. Dy. 133. Wigamp. By 31 H. 8.c. 14.969. a priest 
keeping company with a wife was to suffer as a felon. 

¢ 8. Concubinage—Was punished by degradation by Alexander the 
2d. Dist. 81. c. 16. See also Lind. 10. 127. Otho Ath. 47. Othob. 
Ath. 93. And by 31 H.8. c. 14. § 10. a priest keeping a concu- 
bine forfeited his.goods, chattels, and promotions, and was to suffer 
imprisonment at the king’s will. 

‘ 9. Contumacy in wearing an irregular habit—After monition, was 
punished with suspension, ad officio et beneficio, by Archbp. Stratford, 
which could only be redeemed by payment of a fifth part of the pro- 
fits of the benefice for one year to the poor. Lind. 122. Vid. infra. 

‘ 10. Officiating after excommunication, without absolution—X. 5. 27, 
3&6. Gib. Cod. 1049. 

© 11. Keeping solemn fasts other than such as are appointed by law— 
Either publickly or privately, without the license and direction of the 


bishop under his hand.and seal, or being wittingly present at any of 


them, is punished with suspension for the first fault, excommunica- 
tion for the second, and deposition from the ministry for the third, 


by Can. 72.’ 


and 
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snd answers. 4. A liberty for counsel to defend his cause, and 
to except against the proofs and witnesses. 5. A solemn sefttence, 
after hearing all the proofs and answers. ‘These are the fundamentals 
of all judictal proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts, in order to a 
deprivation, And if these things be not observed, the party hath 
iust cause of appeal, and may have a remedy by a superior court. 
‘And these proceedings are agreeable to the common j ustice and reason 
of mankind ; because the party accused hath the liberty of defence, 
aid the right of appeal. 1 Sti/l. 323. <Ayl. Parerg. 3009. 

‘By Can. 122. Sentence against a minister, of deprivation from his 
living, shall be pronounced by the bishop only with the assistance of 
his chancellor and dean (if they may conveniently be had), and some 
of the prebendaries, if the court be kept near the cathedral church ; 
or of the archdeacon, if he may be had conveniently, and two other 
at least grave nvinisters and preachers to be called by the bishop, 
when the court is kept in other places.’ 

In page 360 of the first vol. we observe a reference to a 
case in the first volume of the’Term Reports, attributing the opi- 
nion in question to the present Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench: but Lord Kenyon did not at that time sit in the court, 
and the decision was by Justice Budler. 

Dr. Burn, in this work, availed himself much of the labours 
of Bishop Gibson, particularly of the second edition of his 
Codex, which was published in the year 1761, and which is 
fuller and more complete than the first edition published in 
1713, and of the bock which goes under the name of Watson’s 
Clergyman’s Law, but which was originally compiled by Mr. 
Place, a Barrister. ‘Chis observation is made with no view 
of detraction from the merits of so usefula writer as Dr. Burn, 
but merely for the purpose of pointing out some of the prin- 
cipal sources from which he derived his materials, and of 
proving, to the satisfaction of those who will take the trouble 
of comparing, how greatly they are indebted to the judgment 
and accuracy of this author. 

As Dr. Burn omitted no important infermation connected 
with his subject, so we are happy in having it in our power to 
observe that Mr. Fraser has trodden in the steps of his perse- 
vering predecessor, and has introduced every thing worthy of 
h:s notice which has occurred since the publication of the for- 
mer editions of this work. The notes are long and many, 
though the additions to the text are few; and, on a careful ex- 
amination of the contents, we have been unable to discover any 
thing material neglected, or any thing impertinent inserted. 
The editor has shewn himself intimately acquainted with the 
civil law, and with the voluminous commentators on that ex- 
Quisite system of jurisprudence.—He has not followed the ex- 
ample of the editors of many law publications, who content 

themselves 
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themselves with making a bare reference to a later decision, 
which too frequently turns out to be remotely connected with the 
topic in question, but has adopted the more difficult and useful 
method of giving an abstract of the case, and of pointing out 
the coincidence with or opposition to the point in debate :—an 
accumulation of references has not been his object, but the. 


pertinency of those which he has introduced. 





Art. XIII. A Lecture Introductory to a Course of Popular Instruction 
on the Constitution and Management of the Human Body. By Thomas 
Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. 18. 6d. Johnson. 1797. 


gs Bom idea of meliorating the condition of mankind by aug- 
menting their knowlege is certainly noble and generous ; 
and if any single circumstance essentially distinguishes the 
principles of one man or one party from another, it is the 
contrast between this liberal design, and the narrow policy of 
governing men by keeping them im ignorance, and taking from 
them all management of their own concerns. With equal 
wishes, indeed, for enabling men to act for themselves in cases 
of importance, different opinions may prevail as to its practi- 
cability ; and it is sufficiently evident that many subjects are 
so buried in a mass of technical knowlege, that they can never 
advantageously make a part of general consideration, but must 
be left to the judgment and direction of those who devote 
themselves to the professional study of them. How far the 
management of personal health comes under this description 
will probably be differently estimated, by equally fair and dis- 
interested inquirers; yet, as it is one of those things in which 
the greater part of mankind must occasionally be called to act 
for themselves, the only practical dispute will be, whether they 
should implicitly follow rujes laid down by others, or endea- 
Your to put themselves into a capacity for framing rules for 
themselves. 

The writer before us, whose free spirit and ardent benevo- 
lence have on so many occasions led him to be the advocate 
of human improvement on the largest scale, and ta oppose 
every thing that carries the appearance of craft and mysiery, 
seems to entertain no doubt of the practicability of rendering a 
very useful portion of what is commonly called medical science, 
attainable as a part of general education. ‘To an institution 
at Bristol for giving popular lectures on anatomy and physid- 
logy, he has therefore consented to annex a course of instruc- 
tion concerning the constitution of the human body and its 
management ; and the present introductory lecture is intended 
to prepare the way for it, by enforcing just ideas of the im- 

portance 
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portance and feasgbility of the attempt. Like all the other 
pieces of this author, it is vigorously written, and abounds in 
curious observation. It is too short and miscellaneous to ad- 
mit of analysis, but we shall give the following specimen of its 


manner : 

‘ L allude here, as you will perceive, to the poison of fermented 
liquors. How wretchedly the drunkard usualiy perishes, you are 
not to be told. ‘The miseries which the sot, in trying to compound 
with excess, entails upon his declining years, are somewhat less no- 
torious. But the damage sustained by persons who, without belong- 
ing to cither of these disreputable classes, have not been properly 
initiated in the discipline of temperance, is least of all suspected, 
though most deserving to be understood. The mode of living in our 
English Universities, accompanied by the subsequent history of the 
members, would most completely exemplify the evil. ‘There is no- 
thing in the manners of the age to urge the daring spirit of youth to 
frequent intoxication. It is therefore to be expected that greater 
sobriety should come to prevail in those seminaries ; and I believe all 
observers will agree, that this is remarkably the fact. The more 
opulent students, however, almost without exception, assemble in 
the afternoon, and partake of the fiery wines of Portugal, or some 
mixture that passes for such, and is not /ess pernicious from its 
strength. Others find an equivalent. ‘The practice by slow degrees 
abolishes every enviable distinction of the prime of life. ‘The whole 
exterior is visibly affected ; and the combined talents of the painter 
and the philosophical anatomist could probably contrive to represent 
this gradual waste of youth. Signs betokening impaired alacrity, 
and the substitution of gloominess in the place of gaiety, begin 
eoonest to appear. The next injury is, the loss of the vei faculty 
of being easily pleased. ‘The general feeling of existence soon after- 
wards becomes incessantly uneasy, aud the spirits, except when sup- 
ported by conviviality or some elaborate amusement, constantly 
droop. Other excesses may help to consume the Promethean fire ; 
and although no single circumstance will account for the general sad- 
ness of the English character, the abuse of strong beer and wine is 
doubtless among the principal causes. ‘T'he few healthy Englishmen 
at least who have always refrained from them, seem by no means de- 
ficient in chearfulness ; so that the bacchanalian who declared that he 
would not keep company with any man that drank water but his 
cousin Waller (life of Waller ihe poet), had probably no other water- 
drinker among his acquaintance. Do not the nations, descended 
from the same ancestors, differ from us at present as widely in this 
article of temperance as in dramatic liveliness of demeanor, and in a 
disposition 

¢ To frisk beneath the burthen of four-score. 


¢ You may wish to know what evil is portended by the gloom 
which I have described as beginning to gather so early. The upshot 
depends upon peculiarities of constitution which we are not able to 
ascertain, and on accidents which we cannot foresee. As these shall 
dispose, it may be madness, dropsy, or palsy, preceded by the tor- 
tures 
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tures of the gout. The least formidable termination is in hypochoms 
driasis, of which thousands carry away the seeds from the seat of their 
academical studies. As long as they persevere in the pernicious 
habit, which perhaps unsuspectedly has taken root there, the advan. 
tages of a country residence, which so frequently falls to their share, 
can afford them no relief. The continual depression, which, together 
with indigestion, forms this harassing disorder, pursues them to their 


retirement ; and occasionally is aggravated to feelings of insupportable 
horror.’ 


We shall only add our recommendation of the whole 
pamphlet to the perusal of our readers. A 


— 








Art. X1V. Three Memorials on French Affairs. Written in the 


Years 1791, 1792, and 1793. By the late Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. 8vo. pp. 240. 3s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1797. : 


R. Burke’s exertions to counteract the French Revolution 
were as much distinguished by unceasing perseverance as 
by ability. Not satisfied with inflaming the minds of the 
multitude by his elaborate and impassioned productions, he 
appears to have employed his pen in a different manner, to 
invigorate the hostility and keep up the courage of Ministers 
against the Revolutionary Party. ‘The first paper in the pre- 
sent collection, which a preface informs us was published to 
prevent imposition by spurious copies, was written in the early 
part of the year 1791, and contains hints for a Memorial to 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, In this declaration, 
his Majesty speaks with regret of the confusions and disorders 
then existing in France; proposes the interposition of his good 
offices towards a reconcilement between Louis XVI. and his 
subjects ; declares that, ¢ in thus offering his royal mediation, 
he considers the settlement of a free constitution in France as 
the basis of any agreement between the Sovereign and those of 
his subjects who were unhappily at variance with him;’ and 
promises to guarantee this constitution, if required, in the most. 
solemn manner. His Majesty then proceeds to assure the Most 
Christian King that 
‘ He knows too well, and values too highly, what is due to the 
dignity and rights of crowned Heads, and to the implied faith of 
treaties which have always been made with the Croqa of France, 
ever to listen to any proposition by which that Monarchy shall be 
despoiled of all its rights, so essential for the support of the consider- 
ation of the Prince, and the concord and welfare of the people. 
¢ If, unfortunately, a due attention should not be paid to these his 
Majesty’s benevolent and neighbourly offers, or, if any circumstances 
should prevent the Most Christian King from acceding (as his Ma- 
jesty has no doubt he is well disposed to do) to this healing mediation 
in 
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in favour of himself and all his subjects, his Majesty has commanded 
me to take leave of this Court, as not conceiving it to be suitable to 
the dignity of his Crown, and to what he owes to his faithful people, 
any longer to keep a publick Minister at the court of a Sovereign who 
is not in possession of his own liberty.’ : 
Asto the principle of this Meniorial, we agree entirely with 
Mr. Burke. When a nation is convulsed by intestine strug- 
gles, it is undoubtedly the duty of their neighbours to offer 
their counsel and * healing mediation,’ and even to interpose 
by force for the relief of the oppressed. If this principle had 
been admitted and put in action, honestly and firmly, by the 
powers of Europe, we should not now have to lament the op- 
pression that almost universally prevails. Although, however, 
we approve generally of the principle of the Memorial, we 
think that some passages would have been highly imprudent, 
and might have defeated the great object of his Majesty’s sup- 
posed generous mediation. His Majesty, in offering his ad- 
vice, should have attended less to his own opinions than to 
those of the persons whom he designed to assist with his 
counsel. If he had even been persuaded that they were in a 
mistake, he should have used great delicacy in convincing them 
of their errors. Advice will seldom be eflicacious, unless 
communicated in a mild and conciliating tone. If this ob- 
servation be true in the case of individuals, much more strongly 
will it hold when nations are concerned, and when the least 
haughtiness on the part of the state that offers its counsel 
might alarm the pride of the other, and give to the proffered me- 
diation the appearance of premeditated insult? Thus a foreign 
war might be occasioned by the very means which were in ‘ 
tended to restore domestic peace. According to these princi- 
ples, the declaration now before us is blameable, particularly 
in the passage which we have transcribed. Yet itis not avery 
improbable gupposition, (so averse were the first revolutionists 
from arupture with England,) that, if his Majesty had pursued 
the conduct prescribed by this declaration, the war with France 
might have been prevented, as well as the revolutionary horrors 
by which Europe has been appalled. How glorious would it 
have been for his Majesty and his people, if, through their 
good ofhices, the freedom and happiness of their anttent ene- 
mics had been maintained! Does there live a democratic en- 
thusiast, who would not wish that even such a constitution, as 
Mr. Burke may be supposed to have had in contemplation for 
France, had been peacefully established in that country, rather 
than the republican form of government, at the price of the 
calamities which it has hitherto occasioned? We still adhere 
most rigidly to the opinion which we have so often expressed, 
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that it is not competent to any man to dictate to others in their 
political concerns; and we still believe that the writings of 
Mr. Burke on the French Revolution merit in general the se- 
verest censure; yet we must say that, of- all those writings, 
the present Memorial has the least of our disapprobation, and 
| that, however indiscreet some parts of it may bre, it evidently 
originated in generous and exalted views, and was intended fot 
a most laudable purpose. 
‘The next paper that occurs is intitled § Thoughts on French 
Affairs,’ &c., and was written in December 1791, when the 
power of France had recovered from the anarchy of the pre- 
ceding year. ‘l'his paper professes only ‘ to make a case :’ but 
in every line of the statement we see the bias of the zealous 


advocate. Mr. Burke takes a view of the principal states of 
| Furope, and finds every thing favourably disposed for the re- 
ception of the new principles; kings, judges, ambassadors, 
ft merchants, men of letters, philosophers—all appeared to him 


to have a leaning towards democracy. We should recollect 

the time at which this paper was written. ‘The municipality 
of Paris, under the tuition of ‘Tallien, Marat, and Robespierre, 
had not then brought scandal on the cause of liberty. In the 
month of November 1792, after the ignominious flight of the 
Prussian army, Mr. Burke drew up another Memorial; in 
which he strongly recommends that England should interpose 
to protect the balance of power and the independence of Eu- 
rope. Here he dwells on the misconduct of the German 
powers, in not giving a greater share of command to the 
French princes: he maintains that the internal circumstances 
| of France should rather fortify than enfeeble the principles of 
Y our standing national policy, with regard to the exterior rela- 
| tion of that country; he represents the astonishing success 
| which attended the first efforts of the arms of the French re- 
public, her naval superiority in the Mediterranean, the fitness 
of her marine for piratical expeditions, and of her armies to 
co-operate with it: he points out the imbecil condi ion of 
Spain, and the necessity of her submitting entirely to France 
wy unless protected by this country ; and he laments the £ dismay, 
Wy derangement, and confusion’ of most of the states of Europe, 
the € distrust and mutual accusations’ of all their sovereigns, 

and ¢ the want of all vigor except the distempered vigor and 

energy of France.’ He then concludes with recommending 

‘that assurances of support against France should be given to 
-Spain and Vienna; that the Swiss, Cantons and the King of 
- Sardinia should be animated to takea part ; that Russia should 
-be persuaded to join the alliance; that the influence of .our 
court should be used to make Holland arm as fully as possible 
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by sea and land; that we should dispatch one squadron to the 
Mediterranean, and prepare another for the Channel; and 
that the King of France’s next brother should be acknowleged 
regent of France, and furnished with a small supply of money, 
arms, clothing, and artillery. From this summary, it will 
appear that his Majesty’s Ministers adopted Mr. Burke’s pro- 
posed measures, without avowing or decidedly acting on the 
principle which they were calculated. to support. ‘The result 
was that it could not be known to Europe whether we consi- 
dered ourselves engaged in a foreign or a civil war; and we 
gave increased fury and strength to the party in France, against 
which our hostility was chiefly directed, without making a 
frienl of any other. Indeed, our views of partition and plun- 
def were so early manifested, that few of the Royalists ever 
co-operated heartily with us. Had Mr. Burke’s plan been fol- 
lowed, it is impossible to say with certainty what would now 
have been the fate of France: but it is highly probable that 


this country would have been in a better state than it is at pre- 


sent; our defeats (we have no doubt that we should have been 
ultimately defeated) would have been attended with less disgrace; 
and we could not have been accused of intentional robbery. 

The last paper in this pamphlet is intitled ‘ Remarks on the 
Policy of the Allies with respect to France.’ The occasion and 
purposes of this Memorial are related in the following passages 
of the editor’s preface: 


‘ After the first successes of 1793, Mr. Burke was cursorily in- 
formed in a conversation with one of the King’s Ministers, that they 
purposed to issue a declaration of the motives, objects, and end of 
the war. Sometime in the subsequent autumn, he heard again of the 
same design. He doubted the prudence and expediency of the mea- 
sure, especially at that time, just after our retreat from Dunkirk. 
He sought, but was not able to obtain, a conference on the subject. 

‘ He had recourse, therefore, to his pen. This was the origin of 
the third memorial. Accordingly at the head of one of the copies 
found in his possession it was caked, ‘© Thoughts respectfully sub- 
mitted on the proposed Manifesto ;”” though it was endorsed with the 
present title. He had not, however, proceeded far before he learnt 
that the Declaration was to be immediately issued. He desired it 
might be delayed a single day, that he might have an opportunity of 
previously stating his doubts; but was told that no alteration could be 
admitted, as the paper had been approved by the allied Ceurts.. | 

‘ The Memorial in consequence lay for some time unfinished. But 
some agents of the Royalists of Britanny and Poitou having about 
that period prevailed on Mr. Burke to second their representations to 
Goverment with his influence, andthe surrender of Toulon havin 
made an opening in their favour, he resumed what he had laid aside, 
and completed it upon a more comprehensive plan. It seems in its 
style and spirit to approach more nearly, than either of the other 
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two Memorials, to the animation and decision of his own forrner 
publications. It begins by stating the time to be that of calamity 
and defeat. When it proceeds to the main consideration, it paints 
with a firm but rapid pencil the, miserable situation of France under 
the reign of Robespierre and terror, the full effects of which Mr. 
Burke confesses himself not to have foreseen. 'The whole nation was 
divided into the oppressors and the oppressed. He then argues that 
the very success of the Allies on their own plan would not restore 
France to a condition safe for herself and for Europe, and he ultimately 
ventures to give his own advice. Perhaps, if there is any passage in 
it more especially deserving of attention than another, it is the noble 
scheme of awful, but discriminating justice, tempered with enlight- 
ened mercy, which he recommends and enforces, in the event of the 
Monarchy and ancient orders of the State being once more restored 
in France. ©The Memorial concludes with an emphatic protest 
against what he always considered as the great, fruitful source of 
every miscarriage, the great leading mistake, that of conducting the 
war, by precedent, as a common war against a common enemy, for 
the usual objects of ordinary appeals to arms, and searching history 
for lessons of civil prudence, to be derived from former revolutions, 
which resembled this portent of our times in nothing but the name.’ 

This Memorial is by far the most animated of those that ap- 
pear in the present collection, ‘The two former contain much 
novelty of reasoning and illustration, but they are written with 
studied calmness and simplicity of style. ‘They are evidently 
intended to convince by argument, rather than to persuade by 
eloquence. No writer could vary his style more than Mr. 
Burke, according to the persons whom he addressed and the 
purposes which he had in view. The events of 1793 justified 
amore impassioned manner, in speaking of the affairs of France 
everi to Ministers of State, than any occurrences of the Revo- 
Jution ‘previously to that dreadful period.—Respecting the 
emigrants, Mr. B. remarks (page 144): ‘If we should obtain 
in any considerable district a footing in France, we possess an 
immense body of physicians and magistrates of the mind, whom 
we now know to be the most discreet, gentle, well-tempered, cot 
ciliatory, virtusus, and pious persons, who in any order probably 
existed in the world, You will have a missioner of peace and 
order in every parish.” Some of the epithets which we have 
distinguished by Italics, in this passage, are perhaps as little 
appropriate to those to whom they are applied, as any that our 
language could have furnished.—It appears to have been sug 
gested to his Majesty’s Ministers, that, in the restoration of the 
tranquillity of France, (in case of our complete success,) it 
would be better to employ persons who had taken no part in the 
Revolution, than those who had been active onany side. Mr. 
Burke gives his decided disapprobation of this advice in the 
following words; ! 
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¢ Looking over all the names I have heard of in this great Revo- 
Jution, in all human affairs, I find no man of any distinction who has 
remained in that more than stoical apathy, but the Prince de Conti. 
‘This mean, stupid, selfish, swinish, and cowardly animal, universally 
known and despised as such, has indeed, except in one abortive at- 
tempt to elope, been perfectly neutral. However his neutrality, 
which it seems would qualify him for trust, and on a competition 
must set aside the Prince de Condé, can be of no sort of service. His 
moderation has not been able to kecp him from a jail. The allied 
powers must draw him from that jail, before they can have the full 
advantage of the exertions of this great neutralist. 

‘ Except him, I do not recollect aman of rank or talents, who by 
his speeches or his votes, by his pen or by his sword, has not been ac- 
tiveon this scene. ‘The time indeed could admit no neutrality in any 
person worthy of the name of man. There were originally two great 
divisions in France; the one is that which overturned the whole of 
the Government in Church and State, and erected a Repuplic on the 
basis of Atheism. Their grand engine was the Jacobin Club, a sort 
of secession from which, but exactly on the same principles, begat 
another short-lived one, called the Club of Eighty Nine*, which 
was chiefly guided by the Court Rebels, who, in addition to the 
crimes of which they were guilty in common with the others, had the 
merit of betraying a gracious Master, and a kind Benefactor. Sub- 
divisions of this faction, which siuce we have seen, do not in the least 
differ from each other in their principles, their dispositions, or the 
means they have employed. Their only quarrel has been about 
power: in that quarrel, like wave succeeding wave, one faction has 
got the better and expelled the other. Thus La Fayette for a while 
got the better of Orleans; and Orleans afterwards prevailed over La 
Fayette. Brissot overpower’d Orleans; Barrere and Robespierre, 
and their faction, mastered them both, and cut off their heads. All 
who were not Royalists have been listed in some onc or other of these 
divisions. If it were of any use to settle a precedence, the Elder 
ought to have his rank. The first authors, plotters, and contrivers 
of this monstrous scheme, seein to me intitled to the first place in our 
distrust and abhorrence. IU have seen some of those who are thought 
the best amongst the original Rebels; and I have not neglected the 
means of being informed concerning the others. I can very truly 
say, that I have not found by observution or enquiry, that any sense 
of the evils produced by their projects has produced in them, or any 
one of them, the smallest degree of repentance. Disappointment 
and mortification undoubtedly they feel: but to them, repentance Is 
a thing impossible. They are Atheists. This wretched opinion, by 
which they are possessed even to the height of fanaticism, leading 
them to exclude from their ideas of a Commonwealth, the vital prin- 
ciple of the physical, the moral, and the political world, engages 
them in a thousand absurd contrivances, to fill up this dreadful void. 
Incapable of innoxious repose, or honourable action, or wise specue 
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Jation, in the lurking holes of a foreign land, into which (in acam- 
mon ruin) they are driven to hide their heads amongst the innocent 
victims of their madness, they are, at this very hour, as busy in the 
confection of the dirt-pyes of their imaginary Constitutions, as if 
they had not been quite fresh from destroying, by their impious and 
desperate vagaries, the finest country upon earth.’— 

¢ Such men can serve no cause, for this plain reason -— they have no 
cause at heart. ‘They can at best work only as mere mercenaries, 
They have not been guilty of great crimes; but it is only because 
they have not energy of mind to rise to any height of wickedness, 
They are not hawks or kites; they are only miserable fowls, whose 
flizht is not above their dunghill or henroost. But they tremble be- 
fore the authors of these horrors. ‘They admire them at a safe and 
respectful distance. ‘There never was a mean and abject mind that 
did not admire an intrepid and dexterous villain. In the bottom of 
their hearts they believe such hardy miscreants to be the only men 
qualified for great affairs: if you set them to transact with such per- 
sons, they are instantly subdued. They dare not so much as look 
their antagonist in the face. They are made to be their subjects, not 
to be their arbiters or controllers. 


« These men to be sure can look at atrocious acts without indig- 
nation, and can behold suffering virtue without sympathy. Therefore 
they are considered as sober dispassionate men. But they have their 

assions, though of another kind, and which are infinitely more 
Fikely to carry them out of the path of their duty. They are of a 
tame, timid, languid, inert temper wherever the welfare of others is 
concerned. Insuch causes, as they have no motives to action, the 


never possess any real ability, and are totally destitute of all resource,’ 


Notwithstanding these arguments, we cannot help thinking 
that it would have been equally unwise and unjust to have let 
loose on the people of France, if they had been subdued, the 
princes and their adherents, with unlimited power; and that 
those persons who had been neutral in the contest, however in- 
ferior in talents and energy, would have been more likely to 
re-establish tranquillity, and heal the wounds inflicted by the 
Revolution. Itis a principle almost universally admitted, that 
no man should be the judge in his own cause ;—-and were the 
emigrant princes so remarkable for modcration, forbearance, 
and mercy, as to have been safely entrusted with authority 
which it has been hitherto considered very dangerous to 
bestow. on the most virtuous of men? It is notorious that their 
sanguinary denunciations rendered them at once ridiculous and 
hateful in the eyes of their countrymen:—but if they had 
ever manifested the most amiable dispositions imaginable, their 
temper must have been so much soured by distress, that their 
administration of justice would have been marked by severity. 
It could not be expected that these men, smarting under the 


sage of the people whom they were sent to condemn, should 


be 
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be anxiously cautious in distinguishing innocence from guilt, 
and in apportioning to each offender the exact degree of pu- 
nishment which he might deserve. All the distinctions made 
by Mr. Burke, in his plan of vindictive retribution, and all his 
recommendations of mercy in certain cases, would have been 
nugatory, if the emigrants were to have been invested with the 
supreme power. ‘The horrid tragedies of the Jacobins would 
have been revived ; an avenging demon would have desolated 
every village; and France would have become once more the 
Golgotha of Europe. In this instance, the unwillingness of 
eur administration to give power to the French princes, which 
we can collect from the manner of Mr. Burke’s observations, is 
highly honourable to their humanity, and may one day be re- 
membered to their advantage. 

An Appendix, containillg some extracts from Vattel’s Law 
of Nations, concludes this highly interesting publication, Work™ 
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Art. XV. Two Letiers on the Conduct of our Domestick Parties, 
with regard to French Politicks ; including Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority, in the Session of 1793.” By the late 
Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 8vo. pp. 127. 38. Rivingtons. 

797: 
HESE letters are ushered to the public by a preface of 72 
pages, many of which are filled with relations of what is 
already well known in the political world. The letter to the 

Duke of Portland is the same in substance with the edition sur- 

reptitiously obtained and published by Owen: but to the pre- 

sent edition is prefixed an introductory epistle to his Grace, 
not containing any thing very important, The second piece 
in this publication is a letter, flowing with gaijety and sparkling 
with attic wit, which Mr. B. composed in gonsequence of some 
reflections thrown on him by a Nobje Duke in the House of 

Peers.—-An extract from this work will convey a clearer idea 

of it, than any analysis which could possibly be given, 

¢ IT have been told of the voluntary, which, for the entertainment 
of the House of Lords, has been lately played by His Grace the 
FRE Of HHHRE**, Oo great deal at my expence, and a little at his 
own. I confess I Rae have liked the composition rather better, 
if it had been quite new. But every man has his taste, and His 
Grace is an admirer of antient musick. 

* There may be sometimes too much even of a good thing, A 
toast is good, and a bumper is not bad: but the best toasts may be 
so often repeated as to disgust the palate, and ceaseless rounds of 
bumpers may nauseate and overload the stomach. The ears of the 
most steady-voting politicians may at last be stunned with three times 
three. I am sure I have been very grateful for the flattering remem- 
brance made of me in the toasts of the Revolution Society, and of 
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other clubs formed on the same laudable - plan. After giving the 
brimming honours to Citizen Thomas Paine, and to Citizen Dr. 
Priestley, the“ gentlemen of these clubs seldom failed to bring me 
forth in my turn, and to drink, ** Mr. Burke, and thanks to him 
for the discussion he has provoked. $s 

*¢ I found myself elevated with this honour ; for even by the colli. 
sion of resistance, to be the means of striking out sparkles of truth, 
if not merit, is at least felicity. 

‘ Here I might have rested, but when I found that the great ad- 
vocate, Mr. Erskine, eomieavendied to resort to these bumper toasts, 
as the pure and exuberant fountains of politicks and of rhetorick, (as 
I hear he did, in three or four speeches made in defence of certain 
worthy citizens, ) I was rather let down a little. T hough still some- 
what proud of myself, I was not quite so proud of my voucher. 
Though he is no idolater of fame, in some, way or other, Mr. Erskine 
will always do himself honour. Methinks, how ever, in following the 
precedents of these toasts, he seemed to do more credit to his dili- 
gence, as a special pleader, than to his invention as an orator. To 
those who ‘did not know the abundance of his resources, both of ge- 
nius and erudition, there was something in it that indicated the want 
of a good assortment, with regard to richness and varicty, in the ma- 
gazine of topicks and common-places, which I suppose he keeps by 
him, in imitation of Cicero and other renowned declaimers pe en 
quity. 

‘ Mr. Erskine supplied something, I allow, from the stores of his 
imagination, in metamorphosing the ers toasts of clubs, into so- 
lemn special arguments at the bar. So far the thing shewed talent : 
however I must still prefer the bar of the tavern to the other bar. 
The toasts at the first hand were better than the arguments at the 
second. Even when the toasts began to grow old as sarcasms, they 
were washed down with still older pricked election port ; then the 
acid of the wine made some amends for the want of any thing piquant 
in the wit. But when His Grace gave them a second transformation, 
and brought out the vapid stuff, which had wearied the clubs and 
disgusted the courts; the drug made up of the bottoms of rejected 
bottles, all smelling so woefully of the cork and of the cask, and of 
every thing except the honest old lamp, and when that sad draught 
had been losthete infected with the cacl pollution of the Old Bailey, 
and was dashed and b rewed, and ineffectually stummed again into a 
senatorial exordium in the House of Lords, I found all the high 


flavour and mantling of my horow rs, tasteless, flat, and stale. in. 
; S»5 > ] 


luckily, the new tax on wine 1: cL. even in the greatest fortunes, 


and His Grace submits to take up with the heel- -taps of Mr, 
Erskine.’ 


In the course of this letter, Mr. Durke attacks the King of 


Prussia with the most poignant satire, and exposes him to the 
severest ridicule. 
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Art. XVI. 4 Third Letter toa Member of the present Parliament, 


on the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide Directory of France. 
By the late Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 8vo. pp. 165. 3s. 
Rivingtons. 1797: 


qerees we make any observation on the merits of this 
pamphlet, we think it right to say something concerning 

a most extraordinary circumstance attending it, which we hope 
we shall never again have occasion to notice in any of Mr, 
Burke’s or any other writer’s posthumous works. It appears 
that, when the reports of the Finance-Committee of the House 
of Commons and the great reports of the Secret Committees 
of both Houses were printed, Mr. Burke made a few extracts 
from the tax-tables; and some scattered observations on them 
were found among his papers. Instead of giving these produc- 
tions to the world in their genuine state, or altogether withhold- 
ing them, the editors, fearful that an unseemly chasm would be 
found, have kindly undertaken to supply the void, and to illus- 
trate * the documents agreeably to Mr. B.’s own sketch.’ Irito 
this motely and garbled performance they have interwoven 
‘ some passages from his own private letrers, and some from 
letters to. him which he was pleased to commend and to pre- 
serve; and they assert that it was © impossible’ to indicate 
every period or sentence which was, and which was not, from 
the hand of Mr. Burke. We are sorry to say that we cannot 
believe this latter assertion without relinquishing all claim to 
common sense. It might indeed have been necessary for the 
information of some readers, and those of very slender know- 
lege and discernment, to have pointed out the purpose for 
which Mr, Burke made his extracts, and to have suggested 
the inference which he meant to have drawn from them :—but 
our readers would deem us impertinent, if we were to offer one 
argument to shew that it was not §impossible’ for the editors 
to have distinguished their explanatory paragraphs from the 
writing of their author, by Italics, inverted commas, or some 
other typographical indication; and we should be shamefully 
deficient in our duty to the republic of letters, if we did not 
strenuously endeavour to discourage all attempts to obscure the 
glory of an illustrious writer, by mingling ane confounding 
inferior composition with his divine works, and to engraft a 
spurious reputation on his honest and immortal fame. These 
gentlemen, however, observe that ‘im general the style will too 
surely declare the author.’ We admit that it may do-so fre- 
quently: but unless it does so always, and to all readers, which 
is impossible, our censure remains just. Any man, who can 
write correctly, may write some sentences that might ‘be attri- 
buted 
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buted by the generality of readers, and perhaps by the most 
discerning critic, to a writer of the highest excellence. We 
must confess, indeed, that this part of the preface is not, like 
the former, wholly destitute of foundation. The following 
passage, for instance, does not seem to be the production of 


Mr. Burke: 


¢ There are some other taxes, which seem to have a reference to 
the same general head. The present Minister, many years ago, sub- 
jected bricks amd tiles to a duty under the excise. It is of little con- 
sequence to our present consideration, whether these materials have 
been employed in building more commodious, more elegant, and more 
magnificent habitations, or in enlarging, decorating, and re-modelling 
those, which sufficed for our plainer ancestors, During the first two 
years of the war, they paid so largely to the publick revenue, that in 
1794 a new duty was laid upon them, which was equal to one half of 
the old, and which has produced upwards of £165,000 in the last three 
years. Yet notwithstanding the pressure of this additional weight, 
there has been an actual augmentation in the consumption. The 
_ only two other articles which come under this description, are, the 
stamp-duty on gold and silver plate, and the Customs on glass-plates, 
This latter is now, I beueve, the single instance of costly furniture 
to be found in the catalogue of our imports. If it were wholly to 
vanish, I should not think we were ruined. Both the duties have 
risen, during the war, very considerably in proportion to the total 
of their produce. 

‘ We have no tax among us on the great necessaries of life with 


regard to food.’ 


In this part of the pamphlet, we remark a jejuneness of 
thought, and a penury of language, which, of all the faults of 
composition, would be the last which we should charge on 
Mr, Burke. Indeed, the singular intrusion of the editors of 
this work inclines us to impute every defect, that we observe 
in it, to their officious presumption :—a slight punishment for 
their violation of a sacred trust ! 

Having thus freely expressed our opinion of the conduct of 
Mr. Burke’s friends, we claim equal liberty to censure his ene- 
mies. We have seen with pain and disgust the wretched libels 
of some ephemeral writers, who speak of these his posthu- 
mous works with slight and contempt, and represent the 
public as cloyed or fatigued with them. With these critics 
we do not hesitate to join issue; and we consent to abandon 
all pretensions to discernment, if Mr. B.’s memorials be not 
remarkable for comprehension of view, vigor of argument, and 
excellence of didactic style; if his second letter on the conduct 
of our domestic parties be not deserving of high commendation, 
for its playful and satirical wit; and if the production now 
under our consideration, though not so elaborately finished - 
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the two former letters on the proposals for peace, nor contain- 
ing so much novelty either of subject or manner, be not equally 
distinguished for lofty sentiment, splendid imagery, and impe- 
tuous and overbearing eloquence. 

‘fo prove the justice of our decision, we request the attens 
tion of our readers to the two following passages : 


¢ In turning our view from the lower to the higher classes, it will 
not be necessary for me to shew at any length that the stock of the 
latter, as it consists in their numbers, has not yet suffered any mate- 
rial diminution. I have not scen, or heard it asserted: I have no 
reason to believe it: there is no want of officers, that I have ever 
understood, for the new ships which we commission, or the new re- 
giments which we raise. In the nature of things it is not with their 
persons, that the higher classes principally pay their contingent to 
the demands of war, There is another, and not less important, part 
which rests with almost exclusive weight upon them. ‘They furnish 
the means, 





‘< How war may best uphold, 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 


In all her equipage.” 


Not that they are exempt from contributing also by their personal 
service in the fleets and armies of their country. ‘They do contri- 
bute, and in their full and fair proportion, according to the relative 
proportion of their numbers in the community. They contribute 
all the mind that actuates the whole machine. The fortitude re- 
quired of them, is very different from the unthinking alacrity of 
the common soldier, or common sailor, in the face of danger and 
death ; it is not a passion, it is not an impulse, it is not a senti- 
ment; it is a cool, steady, deliberate principle, always present, 
always equable; having no connexion with anger; tempering 
honour with prudence; incited, invigorated, and sustained by a ge- 
nerous love of faine ; informed, moderated and directed by an enlarged 
knowledge of it’s own great publick ends; flowing in one blended 
stream from the opposite sources of the heart and the head; carrying 
in itself it’s own commission, and proving it’s title to every other 
command, by the first and most difficult command, that of the bosom 
in which it resides: it is a fortitude, which unites with the courage 
of the field the more exalted and refined courage of the ada 
which knows as weil to retreat as to advance ; which can conquer 
as well by delay, as by the rapidity of a march, or the impetuosity 
of an attack; which can be, with Fabius, the black cloud that 
lowers on the tops of the mountains, or with Scipio, the thunderbolt 
of war; which, undismayed by false shame, can patiently endure the 
severest trial that a gallant spirit can undergo, in the taunts and pro- 
vocations of the enemy, the suspicions, the cold respect, and ** mouth- 
honour” of those, from whom it should meet a cheerful obedience ; 
which, undisturbed by false humanity, can calmly assume that most 
aweful moral responsibility of deciding, when victory may be too 


@arly purchased by the loss of a single life, and when the safety and 
glory 
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glory of their country may demand the certain szcrifice of thousands. 
Different stations of command may call for different moditications of 
this fortitude, but the character ought to be the same in all. And 
never, in the most ‘ palmy state” of our martial renown, did it 
shine with brighter lustre, than in the present sanguinary and fero. 
cious hostilities, wherever the British arms have been carried.’ 
After having endeavoured to shew that all ranks and classes 
of the people are prosperous in their station, and well able to 
support the burden of the war, the author observes: 
¢ If then the real state of this nation is such as I have described, 
and I am only apprehensive, that you may think, I have taken too 
much pains to exclude all doubt on this question; if no class is 
fessened in it’s numbers, or in it’s stock, or in it’s conveniencies, or 
even it’s luxuries; if they build as many habitations, and as elegant 
and as commodious as ever, and furnish them with every chargeable 
decoration, and every prodigality of ingenious invention, that can be 
thought of by those who even encumber their necessities with super 
fluous accommodation ; if they are as numerously attended; if their 
equipages are as splendid ; if they reeale at table with as much or 
more variety of plenty than ever; if they are clad in as expensive 
and changeful a diversity according to their tastes and modes 3 if they 
are not deterred from the pleasures of the field by the charges, which 
Government has wisely turned from the culture to the sports of the 
field ; if the theatres are as rich and as well filled and greater, and at 
a higher price than ever; and, (what is more important than all) 
if it is plain from the treasures which are spread over the soil, or con- 
fded to the winds and the seas, that there are as many who are in- 
dulgent to their propensities of parstmony, as others to their volup- 
tuous desires, and that the pecuniary capital grows instead of dimi- 
nishing ; on what ground are we authorized to say, that a nation, 
amboling in an ocean of superfluity, is undone by want? With what 
can we pretend, that they who have not denied any one grati- 
fication to any one appetite, have a right to plead poverty in order to 
famish their virtues, and to put thetr duties on short allowance? 
That they are to take the law from an imperious enemy, and can 
contribute no longer to the honour of their king, to the support of 
the independence of their country, to the salvation of that Europe, 
which, it it falls, must crush them with its gigantic ruins? How can 
they affect to sweat, and stagger, and groau under their burthens, to 
whom the mines of Newfoundland, richer than those of Mexico and 
Peru, are now thrown in as a make-weight in the seale of their exorbie 
tant opulence ? How can they faint, and creep, and cringe, and pro- 
strate themselves at the foostool of ambition and crime, who, during 
a short though violent struggle, which they have never supported 
with the energy of men, have amassed more to their annual accumu: 
lation, than all the well-husbanded capital, that enabled their ances- 
tors by long, and doubtful, and obstinate conflicts, to protect, and 
liberate, and vindicate the civilized world.’ 
We shall not, now, farther pursue the subject of thiS 
pamphlet, nor imcrease our extracts from it, ‘The sent 
ments 
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ments of the illustrious author on the point which it discusses 
are well known: but, were they not, we have no doubt that 
the present publication will be circulated sufficiently to may 
its contents ** common as air.” 
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Art. XVII. 4 Corsory View of Civil Government; chiefly in re. 
lation to Virtue and Happiness. By Ely Bates, Esq. 8Svo. pp. 245. 


gs. sewed. Rivingtons. 1797- 


oO: those who have speculated on the condition of mankind, 
and have studied the means of increasing happiness in our 
present state, some, having formed too flattering ideas of their 
own species, impute all the miseries of society to civil govern- 
ment; and will scarcely admit that the ends of the very best 
institutions, and the intentions of the most able and upright 
rulers, may be defeated by ignorance, perverseness, or folly. 
Some, on the other hand, maintain that government has come 
paratively but little influence on our condition ; that it is our 
own passions that we shall find the causes of most of our mis- 
fortunes; and that to reform our conduct is the best way to add 
to our felicity. 

To the latter class of philosophers, but without servility or 
blind systematic zeal, belongs the intelligent author of the pub- 
lication before us. He does not dispute ‘ that the happiness of 
every member of society is partly dependent on its government 
and laws; nor that it is the duty of those who are entrusted 
with the care of the public to do all in their power to pro-~ 
mote its welfare: but he endeavours to guard us against 
forming too high expectations from any political theory what 
ever, which might lead us to sacrifice * real blessings to fang 
tastic hopes ;’ and to point out the means by which, in the 
present actual state of human beings, we may be rendered 
more happy. With this view, he investigates the nature of 
man, and describes his various characteristics from infancy to 
old age: he resolves all our passions into Jove of pleasure, 
love of consequence, (or of appearing considerable in the eyes 
of the world,) and fave of wealth, and he shews that they 
produce, necessarily, most of those vexations of which we are 
ever complaining. He then considers the ends of government, 
and how far they are attainable ; and, after a very sensible dis- 
Cussion of that subject, he gives various reasons, drawn from 
experience as well as reflection, to induce contentment under 
any moderate government. 


‘There is, however, in this lecture, one passage which we 


can by no means approve; 
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¢ Should there be found a class of men in a country who stand 
excluded from its public honours and emoluments, merely for what 
they deem a purer faith or worship, it would lie upon them in a pe- 
culiar manner to be studious of a quiet submission to the powers that 
are, lest the genuineness of their profession should be called in question, 
Good Christians desire no more than to enjoy liberty of conscience, 
together with a reasonable security for their persons and prorat, 
and are of all men least disposed to clog the measures of govern. 
ment, only because they are not admitted to share its aon 
which they willingly resign to those who have no better hopes or 
prospects. Knowing themselves not to be of this world, they have 
little expectation from it; and when they step forth on the public 
stage, it is at the clear call of duty and of their country, and not 
from any corrupt inducements of honour or profit.’ 


In our opinion, it is highly unjust to impute to ambition, or 
to disaffection, the endeavours of a class of citizens to procure 
the repeal of any law which, by excluding them from public 
honours and trusts, represents them, if not as traitors, at least 
as persons unworthy of the good opinion of their country. To 
those who are not destitute of the best feelings of.our nature, 
studied insult is the severest injury; and there cannot be of- 
fered to a class of men any insult more gross and flagrant, than 
a public declaration of the legislature, that they are not worthy 
of either confidence or distinction. We have never before 
heard that good Christians might not lawfully endeavour to 
gain the esteem of their brethren, and for that purpose to de- 
fend themselves from calumny, as well as to enjoy liberty of 
conscience, together with security for their persons and pro- 
perty ; nor that ¢ the genuineness of their profession should be 
called in question’ because they felt themselves uneasy at being 
publicly stigmatized.—Mr. Bates should not confine himself 
wholly to the instruction of the subject: government may have 
equal occasion for his admonition and reproof. 

On the whole, however, we are much: pleased with this 
performance ; as indeed we are, in these times, with every 
tolerable political work that is written in the spirit of modera- 
tion. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1798. 


EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 18. Oriental Disquisitions ; or 2 Retrospect of the Rise and 
~ Progress of the Hydrographical Surveys of Bengal, &c. authen- 
ticated by original Letters; interspersed with Remarks upon 
9 various 
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various Occurrences in that Department of the Service. Most 
respectfully offered to the Consideration of the Honourable East 
India Company at large, and the Public in general. By the Marine 
Surveyor. 4to. pp. 79. 2s. 6d. Symonds. 
rue information which we have been able to collect from these 
Oriental Disquisitions amounts only to this; that the author, 
Captain John Ritchie, was for many years employed in the capacity 
of Marine Surveyor by the Bengal government ; and that his surveys 
have proved eminently useful to the navigation of the Company’s 
ships, and to Major Rennel in the construction of his maps, but of 
little pecuniary emolument to the Surveyor, whose services the Com- 
pany have appreciated by a standard different from that of which he 
makes use. To which standard the epithet of correct belongs, it is 
not our province to decide. H am?” 


IRELAND. 


Art. 19. Mr. Grattan’s Address to his Constituents, the Citizens of 
Dublin, on his retiring from the Parliament of Ireland; &c. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 1s. Jordan. 1797. 

This letter was written by Mr. G. to justify himself to his consti- 
tuents for withdrawing from Parliament. He states, at full length, 
the wrongs of his country, and his despair of redressing them by 
constitutional means. He inveighs against administration for the 
crimes which, he says, they have permitted, and, in some instances, 
directed to be perpetrated. He is indignant that the Catholic of the 
present day should be treated with rigor, and deprived of his rights, 
as in former times, since £ the influence of Pope, Priest, and Pre- 
tender, are at an end.’ Ina word, he is a determined enemy to the 
system of coercion, &c. which, according to his unqualified repre- 
sentation, has been pursued in the sister country for some time past. 

Asa writer, Mr. Grattan displays great vigor of reasoning and 
brilliancy of imagination. It isto be regretted, however, that his 
genius is not under the direction of a better taste. He seems to be 
perpetually in quest of novelty of language; and, rather than ex- 
press himself with simplicity, he has often recourse to alliterations 
and the other artifices of composition that attract the applause of the 
vulgar. He would procure a more valuable and more durable repu- 
tation, if he would think more of his cause and less of himself; and if 
he would study the great Athenian model, instead of those seducing 
writers whose See ac nothing but the most transcendant talents 


could make us overlook. W ove 


Art. 20. Report from the Committee of Secrecy, appointed to take iuto 
Consideration the Treasonable Papers presented to the House 
of Commons of Ireland, on the 2gth of April last, reported roth 
May 1797, bythe Right Hon.Mr. Secretary Pelham. . To which 
3s added, A Charge to the Grand Jury of the County of Dublin, 
by Robert Day, Esq. S8vo. pp.7o. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1797. 
From this Report it appears that nearly one hundred thousand 

men are formed into military corps, in the different counties of Ire- 

Jand,—for the purpose of obtaining parliamentary reform and the 

emaucipation of the Catholics, as the Society of United Irishmen 

assert 5; 
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assert ;—or, as the Secret Committee assert, for the purpose of ro}. 
bery and massacre. If the Report before us be strictly correct; jt 
may seem to manifest the nature of the present Irish government ; 
and many readers. may be apt to infer that there must be reat 
grievances in the country, In which we find a fourth part of all who 
are capable of bearing arms, conspiring against the government, and 

reparing, at the risk of their lives and every thing dear to them, for 
its destruction.—An Appendix contains the Declaration of the So. 
ciety of United Irishmen, and other papers. ‘The following is the 
Test of United Irishmen: 

‘I, A.B. in the presence of God, do pledge myself to my 
country that I will use-all my abilities and influence in the attainment 
of an impartial and adequate representation of the Irish nation in 
Parliament 3 and as a means of absolute and immediate necessity in 
the establishment of this chief good of Ireland, I will endeavour as 
much as lies in my ability to forward a brotherhood of affection, an 
identity of interests, a communion of rights, and an union of power 
among Irishmen of ail religious persuasions, without which every 
reform in Parliament must be partial, not national, inadequate to 
the wants, delusive to the wishes, and insufficient for the freedom 
and happiness of this country.’ W 

or 


Art. 21. A new Treaiise on Tillaze-land, with Observations, Re. 
marks, and Experiments, to disclose and abolich the present pre- 
vailing Error in Agriculture. Likewise is added, a Method, or 
new [nvention, drawn from Nature, to preserve Orchards and other 
Fruit Trees from the fatal Effects of Blights. S8vo. pp. 114. 
qs. 6d. Boards. Exeter, printed by 5. Woolmer; no London 
Bookseller’s Name in the Title-page. 1796. 

It is one of the privileges of this country that any person may write 
and publish what he chooses, provided it does not tend to disturb the 
public peace, nor to injure his honest neighbour. If a man whose 
intellects are a little distorted, or biassed by some favourite ideas, has 
but money to pay for paper and print, he may offer his reveries to the 
world as often as and in what form he pleases; and when it is consi- 
dered that nothing gives to such persons so much satisfaction as com- 
municating their visionary discoveries to others, it will be admitted 
that in no other condition does wealth contribute so directly to the 
happiness of the individual who possesses It. 

This remark obtruded itself on us, after having perused the work 
now under consideration; and as the author seems to be a well-dis- 
posed member of society, and there is not the most distant reason for 
suspecting that his doctrines will do much harm, should they be gene- 
rally adopted, there seems to be no call on us for severity of criticism. 
Let us, therefore, suffer this honest gentleman to mount his hobby 
as often as he pleases, and allow him, without interruption, to enjoy 
all possible satisfaction from his harmless exercise. 

The following extracts, we doubt not, will satisfy our readers as to 
the general merits cf this performance, as well as afford a fair spect- 
men of the authors manner of reasoning ; 
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¢ Perhaps lime has not been used years enough to convince some 
men, that all its goodness is yet for to come: othets again approve 
its beautiful white appearance over the land, and with the bustling 
man it makes a show as if something was doing; if these white heaps 
appear about his fields it sanctions every proceeding of his.-.... ke 

ets the name of dressing his land well according to covenant (which 
F hope, gentlemen, after looking into things, will order to be filled in 
other words hereafter) and as long as he can pay off the bill at lime 
feast, his head is carried high, and his looks are consequential. But 
[’ll suppose, for a moment, there was lime to be obtained a jet black, 
in place of white, would it please as well? No, by no means; it 
gives no appearance to the world, makes the ground shew dark, 
black, smutty &c. and would receive no countenance from the hus- 
bandman of the present day—he had rather be stifled with sulphur 
at the lime-kilns, than have a smutty hand or coat. 

¢ But now, know, brother husbandman, thou steward of the 
public, that a 4/ack body of earth, the poorest that can possibly be, 
will bring forth fruit in some degree or other, whereas a white body, 
such as lime, cannot bring forth any, nay noi so much as a single green leaf, 
being diametrically opposite to the given laws of nature. Vegetable 
matter, as said before, is of a pure liquid, reamy, Jdlack substance, 
— also is vegetable and animal bodies, when in corruption, even 
in likeness as black as the sight of the eye, but against the sun all of 
beautiful colours: commit the human or animal blood to the open air 
but a trifle of time, and you may then behold it in solid piihection. 
Suppose we ourselves was endowed with power sufficient to form im- 
mediately any plant or animal of the creation, think ye that we 
should find the necessary matter in ime to do it? Judge yourselves.’— 
‘But here it may be necessary to declare, that never since the world 
began hath lime produced to the nation one single grain of bread 
corn, or one blade of green grass, neither will it to the day of éter- 
nity."—Again, (p. 35,) ‘ If you mean to destroy vegetable nature 
and matter in your tillage fields, put lime dressing.’—Again, p. 36, 
‘ O fatal error! to give the virgin earth a barren partner, and the 
industrious workman the consumer’s hand. — Fatal indeed, but too 
true !” 

To eradicate this fatal error, the author exerts himself to the ut- 
most of his power, and at last he breaks forth in the following excla« 
mation :—* But what a task, to convince a whole nation?? A hard 
task we apprehend he will indeed find it: but he consoles himself 
with the following reflections: ¢ There is certainly some part of 
mankind which the Creator has dispensed his gifts to, more han the 
other part, but then only to serve the first, as travelling guides whilé 
passing through the earth ; and to this more reasonable part of the 
community permit me to address myself, that you may assist in estas 
ree so necessary and valuable a work to posterity, which is wrote in 
faithfulness, sincerity and truth, not only for your own individual sakes, 
BUT FOR THE WHOLE HUMAN RACE SAKE; ¢o feed the infant offspring, 
and keep our venerable fathers from the fears of necessity and want. That 
We may contribute our small endeavours to promote ‘ so mecessary and 
valuable a work, we beg leave to inform the reader, that the remains 

Rey. Jan. 1798. H ing 
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ing part of the performance is chiefly taken up in recommending, ag 
a manure, a substance that is, in many respects, the direct opposite 
of that vile destructive lime which has proved so ruinous to this poor 


country ; by the copious use of which new manure, the author doubts 


not, these ills will be in time repaired. This the reader, from the 
hints already given, may be easily led to suspect, from its colour, can 
be nothing but cea/, and coal indeed, plain Newcastle coal, is the 
cathclicon which our author, in sober seriousness, recommends!!! 
Who that has ever been in a coal country can doubt the wonderful 
efficacy of this precious manure! 

Our other engagements will not permit us to lay before our readers 
the many curious arguments that are here offered in favour of this 


scheme ; and therefore we must refer those who are desirous of farther 


‘information to the work at large : advising the author, however, before 


he gives another edition of his book, to take a*journey to Newcastle, 
in order that he may behold, with his own eyes, the wonderful fertilit 
that 1s communicated to all nature, as far as the influence of this 
superlative manure extends! 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 22. -Lessons astronomical and philosophical, for the Amusement 
and Instruction of British Youth: being an Attempt to explain 
and account for the most usual Appearances in Nature, in a familiar 
Manner, from established Principles. The whole interspersed with 
Moral Reflections. By Olinthus Gregory. 12mo. 3s. Boards, 
Robinsons. 

This work consists of 37 lessons, which contain an account of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, according to the Newtonian system; 
the principles of projection and gravity, by which they are retained 
in their orbits; and a theory of winds, hail, snow, ice, and those 
more uncommon appearances in nature which to an uninformed mind _ 
seem strange and portentous ; the whole conveyed in a familiar man- 
ner, well calculated for the instruction of youth. ‘The style may be 
considered by rigid critics as rather too flowery; and the language 
may seem to be defective in that precision which the investigation of 
philosophical subjects requires: but, as we are aware that this fault 
docs not preceed so much from a confusion of ideas, as from that 
love of ornament which is almost inseparable from the character of a 
young author *, it may be easily pardoned. We wish we could as 
readily excuse the appellation of omnipotent Mechanic, which Mr. G. 
applies to the Deity. Spence, and other elegant critics, thought 
Dryden guilty of indecency when {in his Virgil) he termed Vulcan 
the heavenly Smith: what would these gentlemen, who were so jealous 
of the honour of a fictitious deity, have said, had they seen the de 
grading term of Mechanic given to the Creator of the universe? We 
do not accuse Mr. G. of any intentional impiety, for he appears, in 
every part of his book, to entertain very sublime ideas of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Deity, and to possess a mind duly sus 
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* In hiv preface, Mr. G. acknowleges himself to be a young mai 
and modestly deelares his openness to correction and conviction. | 
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ceptible of religious impressions $ we therefore suppose that he did 
not feel the force of the expression ; which, taken in its fullest ex- 
tent, might seem to favour that Epicurean atheism which he so justly, 
reprobates. | 

The following extract from the 37th lesson may be given as a spe- 
cimen of the author’s manner, and to shew that he has taken some 
pains to inform himself of the subjects on which he writes: a merit 
not always to be ascribed to the composers of books for the use of 
young persons ) 

¢ When we consider the contracted and confined nature of human 
knowledge, even in its present improved state, we must not anticte 
pate to ourselves the pleasure of obtaining such a degree of philoso+ 
phic skill as is described in the above-cited lines of the poet: for it 
may be recollected that, when endeavouring to elucidate the causes 
of some of the grand phenomena of nature, we more frequently 
proceed upon conjecture and hypotheses than upon any real and 
permanent foundation, However, though this be admitted, it must 
not be concluded therefrom that we should be entirely imattentive to 
philosophic speculations; for contemplations of this kind, when 
properly regulated, have a tendency to correct wrong opinions, 
which we might otherwise entertain of the wisdom and goodness of 
that Beinc who created the universe. 

‘It is in conformity to this idea, that I have, in the foregoing 
lessons, attempted to describe to you the nature and supposed causes 
of some few of the numerous objects and appearances in creation. IL 
shall now, previous to drawing a conclusion, mention some authors, 
in whose works you may meet with more information ;' not only on 
the subjects treated upon in this performance, but on several which 
the narrow limits I am confined to have hindered me from even men- 
tioning. 

© On Anatomy, I would recommend the works of Borelli, Harveyy 
Hunter, Furin, Keill, Motherby, Nieuwentyt, &c. On Astronomical 
subjects, Bonnycastle, Emerson, Ferguson, Gregory, Heath, Keill, Longy 
Maskelyne, Vince, and Wales, are writers of distinguished reputation, 
And on Philosophy, the performances of Desaguliers, Emerson, Fergu- 
son, Keill, Martin, Moriotte, Newron, Nicholson, Nieuwentyt, Rowne 
ing, Rutherforth, and Ryland, deserve particular attention, There is 
also just issued into the world a dictionary by Dr. Charles Hutton, of 
Woolwich; in which abundant information on astronomical, mathe- 
matical, and philosophical subjects, may be met with. There are 
likewise periodical publications in which philosophical and mathema- 
tical questions are discussed ; the principal of these are, the Ladies 
Diary and Supplement, Gentleman’s Diary, British Diary, Scientific 
Receptacle, Mathematical Delights, Mathematical Repository, and the 


Eclipses; besides monthly productions, several of which are worth 
notice.’ 


Art. 2 3- 4 new Italian Grammar, in English and Italian. By 
Gaetano Ravizzotti, late Teacher of Languages at Naples. 12mo. 
Pp- 430. 6s. Boards. Sold by all Booksellers. 
We do not perceive that cither the design or the execution of this 

grammar renders it superior to those which were published by Vene- 
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roni and Port Royal ; and in regard to some circumstances, we dis 
cover no slight degree of inferiority. There is a general want of 
Order and perspicuity ; a deficiency of a table of verbs is also a 
fault ; and they are treated in too diffuse and perplexed a manner, 
The adoption of dialogues from Goldoni, and other Italian writen 
of comedy in prose, would have more pleasantly and more effect 
initiated the learner in the idioms and niceties of colloquial phrases, 
than those which the author has inserted. Inthe English prog 
translations of the specimens of Italian poetry, the language is oftes 
ungrammatical ; and they are in nowise calculated to give the Eng. 
lish reader an idea of the original. It will be sufficient to cite t 
following sonnet, with the English prose version* ; 


© Di Michelangelo Buonaroii. 


© Carico danni & di peccati pieno, 
£d in mal uso radicato, ¢ forte, 
Vicin mi veggio all una, e all’ altra morte. 
O pensier che ogni fibra scuote in seno! 
Pur non o’ forze che al bisogno steno 
Per cangiar vita, amor, costume, e sorte, 
Senza le chiare tue divine scorte, 
Nel mio fallace corso e guidae Freno. 
No non basta, Signore, che tu invogl 
Di ritornar cola Panima mia 
Dove per te di nulla fu creata. 
Prima che del mortal la privi e spogliy 
Col pentimento ammezzami la via; 
£ fia poi certa ate tornar beata.’ 


* Laden with years, and full of sins, and firm and strong in ed 

custom, 1 see myself near the one and the other death! O thought, 
. that shakes every fibre in my bosom! 

‘ Yet I have no forces that be fit for the want I have of changinglif, 
inclination, morals, and condition, if I am without thy divine com| 
duct, my guide and restraint in my fa/lacious course. | 

© No; it suffices not, Lord, that thou render my soul willing to 
return where she was by thee created out of nothing. 3 

* Before that thou deprivest and strippest her of mortality, shorta 
by half my way by repentance, and then she will be certain to retum 
happy to thee.’ ‘ ein 

It is proper here to observe that, in his preface, the author & 
presses his fears of a censure on this head. In general, w 
deem it the best practice in learning any modern language, to appl} 
as soon as possible to those grammars that are written to instr 
natives. In the present instance, Buonmattei, and Gigi, shouldk 
put into the hands of those who are learning Italian, as soon as the 
have effected sufficient progress in that tongue to enable them tomakt 
wse of such assistanée in their studies. 


Art.24: A new System of Conjugation for the French Verbs, ona Pls 
“aide new; &c.&c. By M. Prevost, formerly Counsellor of 


ae 





* See page 305. ‘ 
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the Parliament of Paris, Author of several French Publications, 
- "Teacher of Languages, Mathematics, and the Use of the Globes. 

r2mo. 28. 6d. Chapple, Boosey, &c. 

The author of these grammatical tables for teaching the conjugation 
of French verbs informs us, in his preface,‘ that his first care has beea 
to avoid servilely creeping in the steps of routine, or in those of other 
masters : nullius ‘addictus gurare in verba magistri.’ It is difficult, in this 
department of literature, for a writer to give himself a more uitfapor- 
able character: yet the tables themselves are convenient 


correct. , 


Art. 25. The Tutor’s and Scholar’s Assistant ; being a New Treatise 
on Vulgar and Decimal Arithmetic ; containing a large Collection 
of Original Questions, with Notes at the Foot of the Page, to illuse 
trate the Rules. By Joseph Saul. The Second Edition. 12mo. 
2s. Law. 1797- 


Art. 26. 4 Key to the Tutor’s and Scholar’s Assistant. By Joseph 
Saul. 12mo. 6d. Law, &c. 1797. 

Mr. Saul’s work contains much useful information in a small come 
pass. His rules, for the most part, are plain, and attended by a va- 
riety of pertinent examples. Some few inaccuracies may be found : 
but they are not of sufficient importance to be put into the scale of 
criticism, and weighed against the general utility of the author’s 
method. 







Art.27. Discours sur P Article; &c. An Essay on the Article, 
composed for the Use of the School of Messrs. Strahans, at En- 
field. By the Abbé de Lévizac. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dulau and Co. 
&ce. 1797- 

This discourse on the article displays an unusually comprehensive 
familiarity with the writings of the more eminent French gramma- 
rians; but it does not investigate this part of speech on the princi- 
ples of universal or philosophic grammar. Lord Monboddo, in his 
expanded but valuable work on the origin and progress of language, 
has made some observations (vol ii. p. 75) which merited our 
author’s notice. 


Art. 28. English Grammar, adopted to the different Classes of Learn- 
ers, With an Appendix, containing Rules and Observations, 
for assisting the more advanced Students to write with Perspicuity 
and Accuracy. By Lindley.Murray. Third Edition improved. 
8vo. pp. 290. 3s. Boards. Darton and Harvey. 1797. 

We have on a former occasion expressed the satisfaction that we 
derived from the first publication of this work ; and we have only 
to add, concerning the present edition, that the alterations and addi- 
tions, though not very large, are judicious, and therefore, so far, 
improvements; and that we consider the work as very superior to 
most if not all of its predecessors on the same subject. 


POETRY, &c. 


Art. 29. The Campaign, a Poetical Essay, in Two Books. Dedie 
sated (by Permission) to His a Highness the Duke of York. 


3 By 


Work 


‘Tay. 
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. By Robert Brown, Corporal in the Coldstream Guards. Sy¥o 
- pp. 79. 2s. 6d. Stockdale. 1797. | 
his sketch, though unequally written, and not of great poetic 
merit, abounds with laudable sentiments of patriotism and hu- 
manity. 
¢ The feats of British arms, and hapless fate 
Of helpless innocence, by savage war,’ 


_ are alternately sung ; and in the incidents of the campaign several 
-episddes are introduced.—That of William and Maria, exemplifying 
the severe effects of the extreme frost in the dreadful retreat through 
the wolds of Guclderland in January 1795, is very pathetically 
told. 

Thomson seems the model which this writer has followed ; and, in 
the succeeding lines, thé reader of taste will discover a close and not 
altogether unsuccessful imitation. 


¢ Alberto once was happy, once enjoy’d 

All that.a man can taste of human bliss: 
He lov’d Eliza with the purest flame, 
Nor lov’d in vain ; her tender bosom felt 
The same pure passion, and Heav’n join’d their hands, 
Whose hearts it join’d before in mutual love. 
Her form was fairer than the blushing morn, 
When Phebus gilds with gold the mountain tops 
And dappled clouds ; fresh as the new-blown rose, 
Impearl’d with morning dew ; the laughing Loves 
Play’d in the soft’ning beams of her bright eyes 
With wanton smiles, and sweetest influence shed ; 
Each eye beheld with rapture, as she pass’d, 
A form so lovely, creature so divine, 
Following her graceful steps with eager gaze, 
And losing with regret th’enchanting view. 
But though her outward form was so adorn’d, 
Her mind was still more bright ; no haughty pride, 
No selfish vanity, e’er dimm’d her face ; 
But unaffected modesty and meek 
Demeanor grac’d her every word or act ; 
Benignity her lovely bosom fill’d; 
Ready to sympathize with the distress’d, 

Her soul was melted with the tale of woe, 


And soft Compassion warm’d her tender heart.’ Suth! 


2 

‘Art. 30. The Life of Hubert: a narrative, descriptive, and didactic 
Poem. (In Continuation.) The Second and Third Books. By the 
late Rev. Thomas Cole, L.L.B. Vicar of Dulverton in the 

County of Somerset. 8vo. pp. 60. 13. 6d. Law. 1797. 
In our Review for February 1796, we noticed the first book of this 
poem, and the second and third books now before us confirm the 
judgment which we then passed. We deemed the author possessed 
of some merit in natural and descriptive versification : but other per- 
«fections are necessary to form a poet ; such as an intuitive percep- 
tion of every thing striking and beautiful in nature,—the power of 
, ' sclecting 
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selecting those circumstances which delight the ima ination or affect 
the heart, and felicity of language, in respect to idarieny, elegance, 
aud harmony. Nothing can be more contrary to our ideas of poetry, 
than a familiarity of style bordering on coarseness, if not on vul- 
garity 5 a fault from which Mr. Cole was not wholly exempt. 

We have more than once taken notice of a mistake which seems 
almost universal among our modern poets, viz. that it is easier to 
write blank verse than rhime. A little reflection might have taught 
them that, had not rhime been almost a necessary adjunct to poetry 
in our language, it probably would never have been introduced ; or, 
if introduced, would not have been so universally adopted. Such 
a genius as Milton could form a mode of versification for himself, 
and give to our language new powers of harmony: for, though other 
writers have succeeded in blank verse, their numbers are not like those 
of Milton; and it surely requires considerable talents to supply the 
want of rhime by a judicious variation of pauses, aud a happy selec- 
tion of words.—On the other hand, it is very easy to write lines 
consisting of ten syllables. 

It sometimes happens that a subject is so extremely familiar, that 
colloquial versifyers think it requires to be raised by some little pomp 
of language, which often borders on bombast :—of this sort is the 
following description of a tea-table, with its necessary appendages. 


‘ To us assembl’d, and in order plac’d, 
Some careful hand brings up the oval tray 
Of bright japan, with cups and saucers spread, 
Well match’d in form, and painted ornament, 
By Chinese artist ; and capacious vase, 
Within whose void rotund, to water, pour’d 
From boiling kettle plac’d on ardent coals, 
The teas crisp leaves, close canister’d in tin, 
Their strong and fragrant essence may impart. 
This hot infusion, as it best may suit 
Our diffrent tastes, is sweeten’d with white lumps 
Of porous sacc’rine crystals, well refin’d, 
By skilful process, from th’ extracted juice 
Of Indian cane: Both foreign luxuries : 
But, by long needless habit, now become 
A daily fourth repast, as necessary 
As aught our home productions can supply. 
But still to us a meagre bev’rage found, 
Without the rich improving aid of cream, 
Sweet, and most thickly skim’d from reservoirs 
Of well-cool’d milk, in our own dairy pans: 
And many a slice from light, and new-bak’d loaf, 
With fresh churn’d butter spread, and thinly cut ; 
Alike delicious, whether round the plate, 
Coil’d up in conic curls, or laid across, 
In tempting rows, most orderly arrang’d.’ 


_Tn the second book of this poem, we have a long and ciycumstan- 
ual description of a sheep-shearin 


H 


which, we fear, will not be 


’ 
4 perused 


¥Q 
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sed with much pleasure by those of our readers who are conver. 
sant with Thombson’s Seasons, or Dyer’s Fleece. ) 
_ The following description of his mother places Mr. C. in a very 
amiable light ; and it will be read with pleasure by every person who 
has felt the force of filial piety, and is alive to the charities of do. 
mestic life : 


¢ Handsome in youth, and when the matron ceas’d 
To be the breeding mother, still she bloom’d, 
In more mature, but undiminish’c charms. 
Sprightly in converse; certain to secure, 
By courteous manners, and engaging smiles, 
The hearts of all, whom chance or Fiendship made 
Her cheer’d companions. Still alike polite 
'To guests of ev’ry class ; but nicely skill’d 
On each some mark’d attention to bestow. 
Most lib’ral in her treats, and proud to see 
A spacious table, deck’d in taste throughout 
With varied plenty. Yet would ne’er disdain, 
By manual aid, and ceconomic arts, 
To show herself, at times, as prompt to spare 
All needless cost, as generous to spend. 
Quick in resentment of an open slight, 
From friends profess’d, because she felt herself 
Sincerely faithful in her love to them. 

‘ All, more or less, whate’er their present lot, 
Are sure to long for something unpossess’d, 
E’en bare content to gain ; and oft delight 
To bid fond hope, and fertile fancy join 
A fair, but baseless fabric to construct, 

As each, to suit his own peculiar taste, 

Of bliss consummate hath his plan devis’d. 
Fortune’s rich-freighted, flatt’ring wheel, alone 
Can any prospect of sufficient means 

For such grand projects yield ; and hence we find 
Such crowds of vot?ries flocking to her shrine ; 
A heedless Goddess, whose capricious hand 

Is apt her gifts to lavish most on those 

Who, to obtain them, sacrifice the least. 

One specious and most obvious argument, 
Wise, simple, rich, and poor, ensnares alike : 
Some lucky few must still rich prizes gain ; 
And all, of course, possess an equal chance. 
From such bewitching views our mother caught 
Her great and only foible: for tho’? doom’d 
Repeatedly to feel her spirits dampt 

By ill success, yet would she not forbear 

All present, certain, needful means of gain, 
Still to postpone, that, with reviving hopes, 

A fund might be secur’d, to pay at least 

For one more ticket, at each fresh return 

Of annual hazard, in the lottery wheel. 


Perhaps 
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_ Perhaps some number dreamt of, or preferr’d 
From mystic hints, to superstitious minds 
Alone disclos’d, was often deem’d possess’d 
Of charm sufficient to secure success. 

But all alike delusive, still return’d, 

To iife’s last period, nothing but a blank. 
Beyond his merits Hubert still became 

A fav’ rite with all, but most of all 

With his fond mother: by long ling’ring ails, 
Commencing with his birth, that still engag’d 
Her doating, watchful, hope-supporting care, 
‘he more perhaps endear’d. Nor was there cause 
To fear that Hudbert’s temper shouid contract 

An habit warpt to peevish discontent 

By much indulgence. No, his feeling mind, 
From each fresh proof of kindness still deriv’d 
Increas’d attachment. Persevering love 

At all times was impress’d, in various ways, 

On his still faithful heart. As oft when blest’ 
With her dear presence, to her ev’ry look 

Its most devoted homage would be paid ; 

With quick preventive vigilance would spare 

Each rising wish, ere yet completely form’d 

For utt’rance to make known. In absence dwelt 
On all the dire mishaps that might betide 

Her unknown state, with ceaseles$ anxious fears, 
Which ardent prayers could alone becalm, 
Witness’d, with dread heart-rending agony, 

Her sudden death ; from mixt loquacious mirth, 
Without a moment’s warning, doom’d, at once, 
To stillness everlasting. O’er her grave, 

In deepest sorrow, shed regretting tears, 

For blandishments that ne’er can sooth again 5 
Their recent loss too piercing to be borne 

With resignation calm. And now attempts, 

In these devoted lays, by truth embalm’d, 


Her sacred mem’ry ever to preserve, Y 
Ban. 


Securely lodg’d within the muses shrine.’ 


Art. 31. Hozssy Horszs, a Poetic Allegory, in Five Parts. By 
Jenkin Jones. 12mo. 3s. sewed. Allen. 

The metaphor af Hobby-horses has been happily enough applied to 
the lighter follies and extravagancies of mankind: but the writer 
before us wishes to extend it to every thing which constitites the 
ruling passion, or the great principle of action. We deem this appli- 
cation, in many instances, decidedly unsuitable to an idea which ori- 
ginated merely in sport, and which is incapable of much variety in just 
description ; accordingly, this ‘sage allegory is one of the most defec- 
tive that we have seen as a whole, and will not bear a critical examin- 
ation.—-Yet the writer is by no means void either of poetic fancy, or 
of the talent of versification ; and when under the direction of more 
@eture judgment and a more correct manner of thinking, he may 
produce 
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produce works of more uniform value. This piece appears to be a 
whimsical medley of the grave and theludicrous, the fanciful and the 
sentimental. ‘The wit will probably often be thought missed, and the 
fancy incongruous, We shall give a passage of the serious kind, as 
@ specimen of the author’s powers in that style. 


‘ Philanthropy comes next, a noble steed, 
Of gentle carriage and of generous breed. 
Wide o’er the earth his liberal rides extend, 
Man’s general lover, and all Nature’s friend. 
Yet none e’er pushed his rides to such a length, 
None ever prov’d his inexhaustive strength, 
Till Howard came, aman whose god-like mind 
Was mercy all, and goodness unconfin’d, 
Whose boundless love a boundless nag sought, 
And did more good than all our Plato’s thought. 
‘To no small spot of native earth allied, 
Above all influence of local pride, 
He cried with Goldsmith’s energy divine, 
6 Creation’s Heir, the world! the world! is mine !? 

‘O thou at once the patron and the grace, 
The friend and boast of all the human race, 
Thou, great Cosmopolite, whose glorious name 
Rears a new monument to British fame, 

If verse had pow’r thy merit to recite, 
Some grateful Bard thine Eulogy should write. 

‘ If with big meaning pregnant Fancy teem’d ; 
If o’er each thought, the light of Genius beam’d ; 
If quick Perception new ideas found, 

And lent to verse new luxuries of sound ; 

If language with new graces was array’d, 
More bold, more clear, and more expressive made ; 
Oh if my muse such gifted stores possess’d 
And all those talents labour’d in my breast, 
On Cyrrha’s highest emmence I’d stand, 
Snatch the sonorous harp from Pindar’s hand, 
His sacred energy thy praise should sing, 
Swell ev’ry note, and sound from ev’ry string. 
But what avails the sweet resounding dyre, 
‘Thy deeds no aid from tuneful strains require ; 
Thy pratse ts hymn’d in the remotest earth, 
Thy Fame is universal as thy worth.’ 


This is very good: but who doves not feel the infelicity of making 
philanthropy a hobby-horse ? 

Mr. J. has thought proper to annex a note to a line in which he 
has used the word Thalia, informing his zorthern critics that it is 
not through mistake that he has given a quantity to the name, dif- 
ferent from their mode of pronunciation, which he represents to be 
Thalia: ‘¢ In our schools (he says) we are taught a different accent.” 
There needs little parade of authority to prove that it should be 
Thalia: but it is a pity that Ais school had not also taught him the 

true 
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true pronunciation of the name of another muse, Erato, whom he has 
chosen to call 


‘ The soft Erato, Ovid’s patron muse :’ 
But Ovid himself thus invokes her ; 


¢ Nunc Erato ; nam tu nomen amoris habes.’ 


Art. 32. The Poetical Works of Mr. William Collins. With a 
Prefatory Essay by Mrs. Barbauld. Small 8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s name always excites an expectation of some ap- 
propriate excellence, and we have never yet been disappointed. 
Whenever she gives the public an opportunity of viewing a subject 
through her clear and elegant mode of treating it, we always sce it 
with peculiar advantage. In the illustration of poetical subjects, 
she is singularly happy; and every man of real taste must peruse 
with approbation the essay here prefixed to the works of the cele- 
brated Collins. 

The different species of poetry she considers as falling under one 
or the other of these two classes :—The first includes all those com- 

ositions in which the charms of verse are employed to illustrate or 
embellish ;—the second includes what may be called pure poetry, or 
poetry in the abstract. An L£pic Poem, which belongs to the first 
class, she compares to a piece of massy plate finely wrought ; which 
is intrinsically valuable, though its value is much increased by the 
work bestowed on it. An Ode, which belongs to the latter class, 
she compares to a delicate piece of silver filligree, which recieves, in 

a manner, all its value from the art and curiosity of the workman- 

ship. , 

The poetry of the Bard now under consideration is of the filigree 
kind. ‘The merit of each production of his muse is here appre- 
ciated ; and Mrs. B. justly pronounces the characteristics of Collins, 
as a poet, to be—* tenderness, tinctured with melancholy ; beautiful 
imagery ; a fondness for allegory and abstract ideas; purity and 
chastness of sentiment, and an exquisite ear for harmony.’ 

She concludes with observing that Collins, in his lifetime, ¢ did 
not enjoy much of the public favor, but that posterity has done him 
justice, and assigned him an honourable rank among those of our 
poets who are more distinguished by excellence than by bulk.’ 

This beautiful little volume, like those containing the Chace, the 
Spleen, the Essay on Man, &c. from the same press, which we have 
already noticed, is embellished with engravings. 


Art. 33. An English Prologue and Epilogue to the Latin Comedy 
of Ignoramus; with a Preface and Notes, relative to modern 
‘Times and Manners. By George Dyer. 8vo. 1s. Gd. Robin- 
sos. 1797. ; 

The well-known comedy of Jgnoramus was composed by George 
Ruggle, to ridicule the pedantry and barbarous cant of lawyers, 
and was acted, for the first time, by some members of the university 
of Cambridge for the amusement of K. James I. in 1614.—It has 
been since irequently acted at Westminster school ; and lastly in 


1794-— 
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1794.—This gave occasion to Mr. Dyer to write his Prologue, which 
was published in that year in the Morning Chronicle.—It is now re« 
printed with additions and improvements ; together with an Epilogue, 
never before published. 

To each the poet prefixes the following motto: * Leguitur Musis 
Tratis G. D.’—and this is truly the case: the nymphs seem to have 
been in bad humour throughout the whole time. The Epilogue, 
especially, is a severe and personal satire: which, by the bye, we 
deem not Mr. Dyer’s forte. Let him write on Benevolence, Sympathy, 
Love, &c. for he has certainly poetic powers; which we wish to 
see exerted on subjects more suitable to his talents than satire.—Not 
that his satire is without edge: he can wield the bloody lash with 
some dexterity: but with the tickling feather of fineirony, which circum 

acordia ludit, he seems to be little acquainted<—We fear, however, 
that there is much truth in his strictures: but truth itself may be 
told in various ways ; and he has not, in our opinion, chosen the better 


rt. 

As we think the Epilogue superior to the Prologue, we 
shall give a few lines from it; containing a specimen of the authors 
judgment of our established clergy. 


¢ Churchmen you think are sacred—be they so— 
Witchcraft was sacred, some few years ago. 
I grant the Church as sacred as you please, 
Sacred her rubricks, sacred her decrees ; 
Her articles all sacred, all divine, — 
T touch not one of all the thirty-nine. 

« But should some fools, and fools are often grave, 
With solemn cant affect my soul to save ; 
With cheeks as fat as brawn, as soft as down, 
With nothing rev’rend, save the band and gown, 
With eyes so full, they cannot hold a tear, 
And heads that never ached, except with beer ; 
Whose slender knowledge tells them to obey, 
Dull idle souls, wha mo preach and pray : 

¢ Should I, perchance, as I have often seen, 
Meet some such boobies, it would raise my spleen ; 
Yes, I would claim, as I have claim’d before 
As fair a right to laugh, as you to snore. 

¢ Peace on the Reverend head, however dull ; 
Go, honest man, enjoy your empty skull.’ 


POLITICAL, &9%. 


Art. 34. Mr. Pitt’s Bill, for augmenting the Assessed Taxes, examined 
upon the Principles of Fustice and Common Sense; and the Cause of 
Landlords, and of the County of Middlesex especially, pleaded. 
Svo. pp. 30. 18 Johnson. 

This writer, who tells us he has not a foot of land, no money, nor 
any stock in trade except his spectacles, inkhorn, and the remnant 
of a quire of paper, which enable him to write occasional essays, pro- 

ses that all the burden of taxation should be thrown on property. 

He thinks that, as our situation is found to require large sacrifices, 

those 
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those who have the most to lose should be the first and largest con- 
tributors ; that they who authorised the commencement and continu- 
ance of the war should be most ready to pay for its support ; that 
the owners of land should be taxed rather than the occupiers of 
houses; and that it is highly unjust that the counties of Middlesex 
and Surry should contribute as muchas or perhaps more than all the 
rest of the kingdom, which he maintains will be the case in conse- 
quence of the additions to the assessed taxes. ‘The following short 
extract will give no unfavourable idea of this pamphlet : 
¢ Callous must be the heart of him who could sit at a board where ‘ 

such business as is created by this Bill is to be transacted! The cries 
of the widow and the orphan must be ever sounding in their ears, for 
the Bill admits of no alleviation to the rate in consequence of a nume. 
rous family of children. How many, “ once in fortune’s lap high 
fed,” are now compelled to study every mode of retrenchment in their 
expences in consequence of disappointments, losses, and the demands 
of a numerous offspring for maintenance and education ? Can the ad- 
dition of six or eight pounds a year in taxes be paid by a man who, 
although his economy is rigid, finds himself compelled to stretch 
his credit to the utmost, and to whom all hopes of sceing better 
days are entirely vanished ? Should such a man, by his utmost exer 
tions, procure t5ol. per annum, if he can urge any plea for allevia- 
tion, and can do such violence to his feelings as to deliver such plea 
in upon oath before the Inquisitors, bearing the name of Assistant 
Commissioners of Taxes, from the amount of his income he may ob- 
tain permission to pay no more than the twenty-second part of that 
sum, or about 6]. 10s. a mighty matter obtained by an abject declas 


ration! !!? Work - 
Art. 35. The Speeches (at Length ) of the Hon. T. Erskine, and 8. Kyd, 

Esq. at the Court of y Bench, Westminster, on Saturday, 

June 24, 17973; on the Trial of T. Williams, for publishing 

Paine’s Age of Reason; with Lord Kenyon’s Charge to the 

Jury. 8vo. pp. 30. 6d. Jordan. 1797. 

The prosecution of Mr. Williams for publishing Paine’s Age of 
Reason seems to have incurred the decided disapprobation of man 
friends to truth ; whose judgment, perhaps, would be the same in this 
case, whatever might have been the publisher’s motives ;—for it is 
generally agreed that more mischief is to be apprehended to the 
Christian cause, from the opinion that force is necessary to its de- 
fence, than could arise from the utmost malice of its most inveterate 
enemies. It is not merely as friends to the liberty of the press, but 
as zealous Christians, that these disapprovers feel indignant against 
the persons by whom this prosecution was instituted. It is the nae 
ture of truth to be capable of demonstration. If the Christian be the 
true religion, as we firmly believe it, and think we know it to be, its 
truth can be proved, and it can have nothing to fear from unre- 
stricted discussion: but if discussion be declined, a presumption is 
given that the system will not bear examination, and that its adver 
saries cannot be defeated in the field of argument. What answer 
would the prosecutor give to Mx Paine, if the latter were to address 
him thus: “ As soon as my book appeared, it was attacked on all sides 


and 
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and by some of all descriptions of persons : the highest dignitaries of 
your church, the most learned and able among your laity, took up the 
weapons of controversy against me; and I was condemned by every 
one of the periodical publications. What then could induce you to 
have recourse to prosecution against my work, but the conviction 
that it remained, after all, unanswered, and that the system which I 
attacked could not stand by the force of argument alone.” 

To us, who are enemies of all such prosecutions, it would be coms 
petent to reply, that Mr. Paine’s book was completely answered ; 
and that the prosecution of it may be imputed, not to the feebleness 
of the Christian cause, nor to the insufficiency of argument to maintain 
it, but to the mistaken zeal of its friends, to their impatience of opposi- 
tion, or to that spirit of rancour by which the supporters of the best 

-systems have been often disgraced. 

Having spoken of the prosecution, we shall now consider the 
speeches of the learned advocate who conducted it; and we must 
say that, if the report before us be faithful, Christianity has seldom 
been so feebly defended as on this trial. ‘The principal argument of 
Mr. Erskine 1s addressed to our confidence in the opinions of others : 

‘s Jt seems, (says he, ) this is an age of reason, and the time and the 
person are at last arrived, that are to dissipate the errors which have 
overspread the past’ generations of ignorance. The believers in 

. Christianity are many, but it belongs to the few that are wise to cor 
rect their credulity. Belief is an act of reason, and superior reason 
may, therefore, dictate to the weak. In running the mind along the 

long list of sincere and devout Christians, I cannot help lamenting, 
that Newton had not lived to this day, to have had his shallowness 
filled up with this new flood of light.—But the subject is too awful 
for irony. I will speak plamly and directly. Newton wasa Christian! 

Newton, whose mind burst forth from the fetters cast by nature upon 

our finite conceptions—Newton whose science was truth, and the 

foundation of whose knowledge of it was philosophy ; not those ‘vi- 

sionary and arrogant presumptions, which too often usurp its name, 
but philosophy, resting upon the basis of mathematics, which, like 
figures, cannot lie. . Newton, who carried the line and rule to the 
uttermost barriers of creation, and explored the principles by which, 
no doubt, all created matter 1s held together and exists. But this 
extraordinary man, in the mighty reach of his mind, overlooked, 
perhaps, the errors, which a minuter investigation of the created 
things on this earth might have taught him, of the essence of his 

Creator. What shall then be said of the great Mr. Boyle, who look- 

ed into the Organic Structure of all Matter, even to the brute inani- 
mate substances, which the foot treads on. Such a man may be sup- 
posed to have been equally qualified with Mr. Paine to look up through 

Nature to Nature’s God. Yet the result of all his contemplation was 

the most confirmed and devout belief in all wh’ch the other holds in 
contempt, as despicable and drivelling superstition.—But this error 
might, perhaps, arise from a want of a due attention to the founda- 
tions of human judgment, and the structure of that understanding 
which God has given us for the investigation of truth.—Let that 
question be answered by Mr. Locke, who was, to the highest re 
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of devotion and adoration, a Christian. Mr. Locke, whose office 
was to detect the errors of thinking, by going up to the fountains of 
thought, and to direct into the proper track of reasoning, the devious 
mind of man, by shewing him its whole process, from the first per- 
ceptions of sense to the last conclusions of ratiocination, putting a 
rein besides upon false opinion, by practical rules for the conduct of 
human judgment. But these men were only deep thinkers, and lived 
in their closets, unaccustomed to the traffic of the world and to the 
laws which practically regulate mankind. 

« Gentlemen! in the place where we now sit to administer the 
justice of this en country, above a century ago, the never to be 
forgotten Sir Matthew Hale presided ; whose faith in Christianity is 
an exalted commentary upon its truth and reason, and whose life was 
a glorious example of its fruits in man, administering human justice 
with a wisdom and purity drawn from the pure fountain of the Chirist- 
ian dispensation, which has been, and will be, in all ages, a subject 
of the highest reverence and admiration. But 1t is said by the Au- 
thor, that the Christian Fable is but the tale of the more ancient su- 
perstitions of the world, and may be easily detected by a proper va~ 
derstanding of the Mythologies of the Heathens. Did Milton un- 
derstand those mythologies? Was he less versed than Mr. Paine in 
the superstitions of the world? No, they were the subject of his 
immortal song ; and though shut out from all recurrence to them, he 
poured them forth from the stores of a memory rich with all that 
man ever knew ; and laid them in their order as the illustration of 


that real and exalted faith, the unquestionable source of that fervid. 


genius, which cast a sort of shade upon all the other works of man.” 
This mode of reasoning we cannot admit on any question; least of 
all on a question that may challenge investigation on the merits. 
Such arguments may be used with nearly the same effect in defence 
of various religions.) How many illustrious philosophic names might 
be mentioned in recommendation of the heathen mythology, and of 
the system of the deists !—In the following observations, there seems 
to be little justness :—‘* How any man can rationally vindicate the 
publication of such a book, in a country where the Christian Reli- 
gion is the very foundation of the law of the land, I am totally at a 
loss to conceive, and have no ideas for the discussion of. How is a 
tribunal, whose whole jurisdiction is founded upon the solemn belief 
and practice of what is denied as falsehood, and reprobated as impiety, 
to deal with such an anomalous defence? Upon what principle is it 
even offered to the Court, whose authority is contemned and mocked 
at? If the religion proposed to be called in question, is not previously 
adopted in belief and solemnly acted upon, what authority has the 
Court to pass any judgment at all of acquittal or condemnation 2” 
The jurisdiction of our courts of law, and their authority to give 
judgments, we conceive to be founded on the laws of the land, and 
supported by the will and force of the public. ‘Those courts are 
frequently required to administer justice between persons who not 
only call our religion in question but avowedly disbelieve it ; and the 
oath of a Jew or Mohammedan is esteemed by law of equal weight 
in evidenee with that of the most orthodox Christian. Nay, in our 
8 Eastern 
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Eastern possessions, our tribunals administer the oath, according to 
the custom of the country, to the Hindoos, and others who do not bé- 
lieve in any part of the Bible ; and we have not heard of any incon. 
venience arising from the’practice. We think as highly as any man 
of the benefits arising from Christianity ; but we wish to appreciate 
them justly. A sound cause needs no misrepresentation, and the 
best may be injured by unfounded panegyric. 

Mr. Erskine maintains that he does not wish to contradict or coun. 
teract any thing that he has ever said for the liberty of the press. He 
will allow freedom of discussion in religious as well as political subjects, 
but he takes upon him to prescribe the mode in which the discussions 
are to be conducted. With respect to the use of ridicule on questions 
of a grave and serious nature, there are some absurdities which elude the 
— of argument, and which can be attacked by ridicule only. Be. 

ore Mr.Erskine determined that religious subjects should always be 
treated in a serious manner, he should have recollected that the esta- 
blishment of Christianity in Europe was accelerated perhaps by one or 
two centuries, by the levity and ridicule with which Lucian attacked 
the Pagan superstitions; and that any mode of discussion which is 
allowed to one party must, in justice, be permitted to all others. 

On the whole, this spatch; as it is printed, appears to us nothing 
more than would be esteemed froma promising'school-boy a good de- 
clamatien. 





The speech of Mr. Kyd does not call for any particular remark. Work 


Art. 36. French Invasion! a Collection of Addresses, &c. of the 
Executive Directory of France. 8vo. 6d. Wright. 1798. 
This collection of French decrees, &c. is published in order, I. to 

render manifest the real intention of our hostile neighbours to invade 
this country, and, II. to animate the British nation to be well pre; 
pared to repel and punish the insolence of the attempt. The publi- 
cation is doubtless very seasonable, and well intended: but still it 
seems difficult to conceive even the present wild rulers of France mad 
enough to attempt, in earnest, what they with so much boasting and 
vain-glory propose in Gasconnade.—It is true that they may have as- 
sembled a great force for the avowed purpose : but we have not fore 
gotten the old satirical couplet : 


“© The King of France, and fifty thousand men,’?—Sc. 


They may, indeed, do a little more; they may employ the fifty- 
thousand men in something apparently more important than a royal 
march up hill and down: but we have no doubt that their threatened 
attempt, wherever it may be made, will end, like the campaign 
of the bill, in a very sorry anticlimax. 


Art. 37. Trois Memoires, sur les affaires de France :. écrits dans les 
années, 91, 92, et 93. Fraduits de TP Anglois du trés-Hon. Eds 
Burke. 8vo. pp. 230.. 3s. 6d. Dulau and Co. 

This translation is faithful, but it appears to have becn executed 
in too much haste. In fact, it abounds in Anglicisms, and scldom 
rises to the strength or elegance of the original. The work will, 
nevertheless, be very acceptable to those readers who are more cone 
versant with the French than the English language. ‘. 

5 . éirte 
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Art. 38. 4 Collection of State Papers, relative to the War against 
France now carrying on by Great Britian, &c. Pnntaining au- 
thentic Copies & Armistices, Treaties, Conventions, Proclama- 
tions, Manifestoes, Declarations, Memorials, Remonstrances, Of- 
ficial Letters, Parliamentary cy London Gazette Accounts of 


the War, &c. Many of which have never before been published. 

Vol. V. 8vo. gs. Boards. Debrett. 1797. 

The notice taken in our Review of the former volumes of Mr. De- 
brett’s collection of state-papers, relative to the present war with 
France, will be found by turning to our volumes for the years 1794 
and 1796. «As we have already given our general approbation of 
this compilement, as far as it has proceeded, we have only to add, 
with respect to the volume before us, that the work appears to be 
carried on with the same care and attention which, at its outset, re« 
commended it to the acceptance of the public. 


Art. 39. 4 Familiar Epistle to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on bis 
Apostacys By a Friend to an uncorrupt Government. 8vo. 186 
Rickman. 

Our readers will instantly conclude that the word apostacy, in the 
above title, refers to Mr. Pitt’s dereliction of the principles on which 
he began his political career. On this change, and on the admi- 
nistration of the Premier, particularly with respect to the war, and 
to his marked obstruction of all endeavours towards a parliamentary 
reform, the present writer seriously, warmly, and feclingly comments. 
but in no indecent terms; and in a good style of writing. He con- 
cludes with prophetically warning Mr. Pitt that he may ‘ depend on 
it, that, sooner or later, the impoverished people of this country wiil 
demand justice,—and qwi// have a reform.’ 


Art. 40. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt; on the Claims 
which Practitioners in Medicine have to be exempted from the new 
Duties on Horses and Carriages. By a Friend to Physick. 8vo. 
6d. Sealey. 

The claims of the liberal and useful profession of Medicine, to be 
exempted from the new duty on carriages, are neatly set forth in 
these few pages. The author is of opinion that the medical gentle- 
men are of more use to the state than either the clergy or the gentle- 
men of the long robe; that a horse or a carriage is as necessary to 
a physician, as a commodious house to a schoolmaster, who is to be 
in some measure exonerated from the new burden; and that the 
coutage which the sons of Esculapius have evinced in Philadelphia, 
during the prevalence of the yellow fever there, and in various 
other parts of the world, in order to arrest the progress of infectious 
disease, should entitle them to the esteem and favor of the legislature. 
This favor, the public know, they have found in the eyes of Mr. Pitt. 


MEDICAL and CHEMICAL, 


Art. 41. Critical Examination of the First Part of Lavoisier’s Eles 
ments of Chemistry. 8va. 1s. Wright. 

The strictures in this little tract manifest very considerable acute+ 
ness: which will be sufficiently exemplified by laying two or three 
passages before the reader, 

Rev. Jan. 1798. [ ‘Tn 
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‘ In the last article of this [viz. the first] chapter, M. Lavoisies 
endeavours to point out the cause of the élasticity of gases; and: he 
‘observes, ** that it is by no means difficult to perceive, that this 
elasticity depends upon that of caloric.” If, indeed, it be admitted, 
that caloric is interposed between the particles of all bodies, whether 
‘dense, or rare, that it is the material repulsive principle; I know 
not how this doctrine can be justly objected to. But may it not be 
asked of M. Lavoisier what causes the elasticity of caloric itself ? 
‘What repels its particles, and drives them asunder? But is not M. 
Lavoisier guilty of some degree of contradiction, when after having 
stated, “ that we have a right to conclude, ‘* that the particles of 
‘caloric mutually repe/ each other ;”’ he asserts in the next paragraph, 
“¢ that the particles of caloric have a stronger mutual affraction than 
those of any other substance ?””?— 

‘ All acids and oxyds being compound substances formed of a 
few simple clements variously combined, it remained to ascertain the 
composition of salts with the same precision. It appears then, that 
as the simple element oxygen produces an acid or an oxyd by com- 
‘bining with certain acidifiable bases, so an acid or an oxyd generates 
va salt, when combined with a salifiable base. Hence both acids and 
-alkalies are rejected from the class of salts. M. Lavoisier however 
does not fail to retain the name of neutral salts, of the bases of 
‘which, he gives the following list :—Potash, soda, ammoniac, lime, 
‘magnesia, barytes, and alumine—besides all the metallic bodies. 

¢ But if all other salts, commonly and hitherto so called, be re- 
jected from that class, how comes it that the New Nomenclature 
employs the term neutral salts? The chemist formerly understood 
that phrase, when by combining an alkali with an acid, he thought, 
he formed from -two different salts a third unlike to both. But if 
-what he thought was the third be the only salt, I do not perceive 
the expediency of retaining the ancient name of neutral salts. 

‘ With respect to the names affixed to the salifiable bases, I can- 
not avoid remarking their unlucky coincidence in sound, at least in 
our language, with other words expressing very different things. J 
should therefore, with due: deference to M. Lavoisier, have here pre- 
ferred the proposed nomenclature of Doctor Black: not that in 

ot of Latinity Potassa or Soda would officnd my ear much more 
than Lixa or Trona.” 

. The author principally confines his remarks to nomenclature ; 
though not always, as pp. 20—23 evince. We have oftener than 
once objected to M. Lavoisier’s application of Dr. Black’s theory of 
latent heat. It still seems to us the greatest blot in his philosophy. 
—We should not be sorry to see the present author resuming his, 
cenitique on a larger scale. 


Art. 42. 4 few Observations on the Component Parts of Animal Mat- 
ters; and on their Conversion into a Substance resembling Sper- 
maceti. By Geo. Smith Gibbes, B. M. F. R. S. Fellow of Mag: 
dalene College, Oxford, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 33. 1s. 6d. . Ro 
binsons. 1796. 

“Mr. Gibbes here delivers some observations, which may te 
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sidered as supplementary to his well-known papers in the Philosophical . 
Transactions. One of the most curious is the following : 

‘ My father, who has been indefatigable in his attempts to whiten. : 
this substance, finds that the following process will make it very : 
pure, and very beautiful, though not so white as the spermaceti of * | 
the shops. , 

‘ The cow which had lain in the water for a year and a half was — 
taken up, and we found that the whole muscular part was perfectly 
changed into a white matter; this was broken into small pieces, and ' 
was exposed to the action of the sun and air for a considerable length ' 
of time. By these means it lost a great deal of its smell, and seemed 
to acquire a firmer consistence. The appearance of this substance | 
was somewhat singular, for, on breaking it, we found little filaments ' 
running in every direction, exactly similar to the cellular substance ’ 
between the muscular fibres. - These pieces were then beaten to a 
fine powder, and on this powder was poured some diluted nitric acid. 
After the acid had been on it for about an hour, a froth was formed 
at the top ; the acid was then poured off, and the substance was re- 
peatedly washed ; it was then melted in hot water, and when it con- 
creted it was of a very beautiful straw colour, without the least of-. ) 
fensive smell; on the contrary, it had the agreeable smell of the 
best spermaceti.’ 

He diffidently proposes something towards an explanation of this 
singular conversion:—but much is yet wanting to a complete , 
theory ; and we hope that the present author will continue to direct 
his researches towards this object. Bea...s. 


Ast. 43.~ Dissertation on the Chemical and Medical Properties of the 
Bristol Hot-well Water. To which are added, Practical Observa- 
tions on the Prevention and Treatment of Pulmonary Consump- 
tion. By A.Carrick, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1797. 

We have already more than once ventured to offer our opinion, 
that the accurate analysis of mineral waters is rather a chemical than 
a medical problem ; all inferences as to their effects on the human body 
being generally fallacious, if drawn from the known qualities of the 
substances which enter into their composition. Indeed, some of the 
most noted of the class would appear to be extremely trifling reme- 
dies, if judged by this criterion ; and it is only experience which can 
determine, from the whole combination of circumstances attending 
their use, in what cases and to what degree they are salutary or 
otherwise. This is particularly the truth with respect to waters so | 
slightly impregnated with foreign ingredients, or with such common | 

af substances, as that of the Bristol Hot-well. We do not mean, however, 
to deny that the mere celebrity of some of these may render them fit 

subjects for investigation ; and though no important deductions can 

be expected frem ‘such inquiries, they may laudably exercise the in- 

genuity of persons whose leisure and acquirements qualify them for 

the task. ‘The writer before us seems to have conducted his analysis | 

with great care, and on the most approved principles of modern | 

chemistry ; and his details may be useful to those who are engaged i} 

42 similar pursuits. For them, however, we shall refer to the wes i 

I 2 itself ; 
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itself; only copying, for the info.mation of our general readers, the 
final resuit of the analysis. It appears that one gallon of the Hot, 
well water is impregnated with muriated magnesia gr. 7} ; muriated 


soda gr. 4; vitriolated soda gr. 11433 vitriolated lime gr. 4123 car- 


bonated lime gr.13/; making together of solid matter gr. 472; 
also with carbonic acid gas 30 cubic inches; respirable air, 3 do, 
It is found by experience that the purgative ingredients do not sa 
countervail the opposite powers of the calcareous earth, but that on 
the whole an astringent effect remains, often inducing costiveness. 
With respect to the medical part of this pamphlet ; the enumera- 
tion of cases for which these waters are most fitted; the recom. 


mendation of the Hot-wells as a winter residence for invalids ; and the 


observations on consumption ; we regard it chiefly as matter political 
belonging to a physician of the wells, ‘The latter head, comprehend. 
ing nearly one half of the pamphlet, is rather addressed to the pub- 
lig than the faculty, Tt contains many useful cautions and rational 
remarks, but adds little to the stock of information already posy 
sessed respecting the lamentably fatal disease of which it treats. 


Art. 44, Medical Extracts; on the Nature of Health, with Prace 
‘tical Observations; &Xc. &c. Vol. IV. &vo. pp. 300. 78, 
sewed. Johnson, 

When we perused the former volumes of this work, we thought 
that we discovered a liberal ardour for science and improvement, and 
an enlargement of information, which atoned for many juvenile im- 
perfections, (as we considered them,) and gave a promise of better 
things. Nor did we hesitate, in our Review of them (see M. R, 
N.S. vol. xxi. p, zg1.) to predict that the author’s future perform, 
ances would increase‘in valuc, and procure him more unmixed repu- 
tation. Truly soiry are we that the present volume should con- 
tradiet our presage; and that the faults at which we hinted in the 
farmer should in this be accumulated. 

The volume is adorned with elegant engravings, and will pro- 
bably ¢ntertain many readers, even by the eccentricities contained 
in it. Av. 
Art. 45, na Essay concerning the outward and salutary Application of 

Oilf on the Auman Body. By the Rev. William Martin Trinder, 

M.D. &vo. as. Longman. 1797. 

‘his odd jumble of things old and new, written in as odd a style, 
seems to have for its chief purpose the information in the concluds 
ing N.B. that ‘the author (who dates from Mill-hill, Hendon) 
will attend patients at home and abroad.’ Au 


Art. 46. Remarks on the Scurvy, as it appeared among the English 
Prisoners in France in the Year 17953 with an Account of the 
Effects.of Opium in that Disease; &c. Written, during his Con- 

~ finement in the Tower, by R.'T. Crosfeilld, M.D. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Ridgway. 1797. 

The title of this tract is followed by a dedication to the jurors 
who acquitted the author on his trial for sedition. In a’short adver- 
tisement, Dr. C. states that, * with a desire of benefiting mankind as 
Well as of solacing the tedious hours of confinement, he committed 


to 
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19 writing what he had seen while it was yet fresh in his memory.® 
The account of the treatment of the English prisoners is truly 
shocking, and will interest others besides medical readers.—-Concern- 
ing the effect of opium, we find less than we expected. What fol- 


lows is given in the author’s own words ; 

‘ Before I had perfectly satisfied my own mind on the subject, an 
event, less the effect of design than of accident, convinced me that I 
was not totally wrong. 

‘An old man having suffered intolerable pain, and lost the use of his 
legs by the scurvy, took at night a pill of extract. opii, to alleviate his 
torment. He was so much relieved in his complaints, by this single 
dose, that I gave him a few small pills, with directions to take one 
three or four times a day : to my great, and very pleasing surprize, 
pot only his pains left him, but the stiffness of his joints likewise ; 
the blackness which had almost completely surrounded the knee, in 
a great measure disappeared ; nor did I find any difficulty in keep- 
ing him sufficiently well, to remain on board, till we sailed for 
England. 

Catteni by this unexpected success, I proceeded to extend 
the same practice to others in different states of the disease, till I as- 
certained the important fact, that opium, prudently administered, is 
capable of palliating, for many days, the most urgent symptoms of 
sea scurvy, at least in its incipient state ; and thus enabling the poor 
sufferers to hold out till perhaps some hospitable shore may afford the 
only radical cure—dry air, moderate exercise, and plentiful diet.’ 

Dr. C. differs from our late observers in some essential respects, 
He does not think that fresh vegetables will prevent scurvy; nor 
does he lay particular stress on them as operating towards a cure. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art.47. Manual of the Theophilanthropes, or Adorers of God and 
Friends of Man. Containing the Exposition of their Dogmas, 
&c. &c. Second Edition. ‘Translated by John Walker ; Author 
of Elements of Geography, and, Universal Gazetteer. 12mo. 
6d. Darton and Co. 1797. 

In the xxist Article of our Appendix, published with this Re- 
view, we have enough discussed the moral veloc of the original work, 
of which this is a faithful translation. The religious costume. is in- 
sufficiently preserved in the version: thus we find. p- 8, a mixture of 
the modern third person in s, as favours, avoids, suffers, &c. with 
the antient third person in eth, as deceiveth, envieth, putteth, &c. 
which occurs regularly in our liturgies and sacred books, and is there- 
fore become habitually associated with religious impressions. An 
arrangement more euphonious might have been attained in the sen- 
tential structure of lessons intended for a loud, solemn, and repeated 


Bead S 


perusal. ‘Tay. 


Art. 48. An Apology for Human Natit. By the late Reverend and 
Learned Charles Bulkley. With a Prefatory Address to William 
Wilberforce, Esq. by John Evans, A.M. i2mo. pps 140 
as. Gd. Johnson, &c, . 

This 
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* This tract was’ found amoug the manuscripts of the late Mr. , 


Bulkley ; and as it appeared to several of the author’s friends, though 
not expressly written for the purpose, a satisfactory answer ‘to Mr. 
Wilberfarce’s, View of the prevailing religious Systems o professed 
Christians *, it was put into the hands of the respectable editor of 
the publication, to be prepared for the press. ' 
Were any man, in his inquiries into that system of religion which. 
bears the name of Calvin, to regard merely its conformity with or its’ 
opposition to reason,. the question (we imagine) would soon be de.’ 
cided against a system which apparently contradicts some of the most: 
acknowleged principles of morality and natural equity ; and so far as. 
this kind of argument is of any validity in religious speculations, Mr, 
Bulkley appears clearly to.have the advantage. We aré not, howe. 
ever, of opinion that he will.conduct his readers so satisfactorily 
thrqugh the perplexed mazes of theological contradictions. Soman . 
hostile systems have been formed from the various mass of the tous 
and Christian Scriptures, that it is perhaps impossible to find a series 
of texts on any tenet whatever, to which a list may not be opposed 
ds plausible on the other side. The Romanist, Calvinist, Lutheran, 
Socinian, and Anglican, all appeal with equal confidence to the same. 
dectuments, and imagine their peculiar method of interpreting them 
to he’ exclusively the true one; and though we may hesitate in, 
ascribing the same degree of authority to Charles Bulkley as to John. 
Calvin, yet between the apostle of Geneva and the great names of, 
Luther, Bossuet, Grotius, and Socinus, we presume not to decide. 


Art. 49. ‘Anécdotes of the late Charles Lee, Esq. Second in Command 
~-in the Service of the United States of America, during the Revo- 
totron. ‘Fo which are added, his Political and Military Essays; 
also Letters to and from many distinguished Characters in Euro 
and America. The Second Edition; with an Appendix of addi- 
. tional Papers and Letters, 8vo. 5s. Boards. Jordan. 1797. » 
As we reviewed, these Memoirs at the time of their first publication,’ 
nothing remains for us to observe, on the appearance of this second 
impression, farther than to notice the Appendix; which the editor 
says ‘ was communicated to him since the publication of the first 
edition ;’ and which contains eight pages of official letters and state- 
papers: evincing the high consideration in which the services of Ge+. 
ncral Lee were held by the United States of North-America, during. 
their successful struggle for Independency, against the united efforts 
of the fleets and armies of Great Britain. 


Art. 50. The Repertory of Arts and Manufactures; consisting of 
Original Communications, Specifications of Patent Inventions, and’ 
* Selections of useful Practical Papers from the Transactions of the 
Philosophical Societies of all Nations, &c. &c. Vol. VI.  8vo.' 
gs. 6d. Boards... Rebinsons, ke. 1797. | 
in recording the appearance of the progressive parts of this work, 
we cannot do better than to refer our readers to what we have already, 
gaid in recommendation of this truly useful as well as curigus under- 
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_ | * See M. R. vol. xxiii. (July, #797,) pe24qr. . 
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qaking, as we have occasionally noticed the preceding volumes; parti. 
cularly what we remarked on mentioning the [Vth and Vth; see Re- 


siew for April, 17975 p- 460. 
SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 51. -Preached on the opening of a General Infirmary. at Sheé- 
field, 4th October, 17975 by James Wilkinson, A.M. Vicar of 
Sheffield, &c.. 4to. 1s. : Matthews. | 
Infirmaries, judiciously planned, and well conducted, are honour- 

able as well as useful to any country. In our own island we have with 
pleasure seen them established; and, as we hope, generally managed 
with wisdom and humanity. Sometimes, indeed too often, a private 
and selfish interest entangles itself, almost imperceptibly, with institu- 
‘tions designed for public service, and thereby materially diminishes, if 
it does not destroy the bencficial effect that the worthy fqunders had 
in view.—It is rather surprising that a town'so famed aad so flourish- 
ing as Sheffield has not.sooner.accomplished a measure'so. salutary, in 
populous manufacturing places.-—Mr. Wilkinson offers very pertinent 
remarks on the occasion:; and, he. pleads the cause of humanity, as 
taught and improved by Christian principles. —T he moral efiect which 
this charity may have on:the patients is particularly noticed by our 
author, and certainly it is the tendency of affliction to correct and to 
improve the heart; yet let it not be concluded that all those who seck 
relief from such benevolent provision owe their misfortunesy.er.ma- 
ladies, to their vices: it would be a supposition at once uncharitable 
and unjust.—We should add that a very proper prayer, delivered at 
the front of the building, ov the day of its being opened, is prefixed to 
the discourse; which is ‘ published for the benefit of the charity, at 
the request of the noble patrons and the trustees of the Infirmary.’ 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 

‘T. E. Tomzins presents his acknowlegements to the Editor of 
The Monthly Review for the high praise bestowed on The Law Dic- 
tionary in the Review for December. T.E.T. is much obliged to the 
Reviewer, not only for the candour and liberality with which be has 
considered the work as a whole, but also for the hints’ of impreverineet 
in particular titles, to which T. will certainly be attentive on gfyture 
occasion. It isto berecollected thatthe work was four years going 
‘through the press: some of the cases, therefore, alluded ta as omitted, 
were not determined, or were not published, at thetime the articles to 
which they are applicable were prepared for oy printed in the Dictionary.’ 

‘ x1, Great Carter Lane, 
Dectors’ Commons, 
January 2, 1798.” 





We have received a long letter from Mr. Howlett, in reply to part 
of our strictures on his pamphlet on Corn, in our last Review. Re- 
turning our charge of his having misrepresented, and misquoted, he 
accuses us of having done so by him, at the bottom of p. 403 and the 
top of 404 of our Review, by having put a meaning on his words dif- 
ferent from that which they were designed to convey. On re-perusing 
the passages in his pamphlet, we find that they wil bear the con- 
struction which he now puts on them, though such a meaning did 
not before in the least o¢cur to us; and we ate satisfied that every 


9 reader, 
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reader, not suspicious of deception, -will understand them in the éénga 
which they conveyed to us, and on which idea our strictures were 
formed. We at present only thus Aint at Mr. H.’s explanation; re. 
questing that those of our readers who possess his pamphlet will 
tuf to it, and read from the top of p. 10 to the end of thé pas. 
sage in p. 11, which we gee observing particularly that it is the 
sentence printed by Mr. H. in Jtalics, in p. 10, which his argument 
is designed to refute. If, after perusal; even with the hint which we 
have now given, they view the whole passage in alight different from 
that in which we viewed it, and in the sense which Mr. H.’s letter to 
us affixes on it, we will take the blame of misconception on ourselves, 
and retract the censure founded on error, not arising from wilful mis. 
representation. Our opinion, however, is that the passage is calcu. 
lated to convey only the meaning which it did convey to us, and is 
therefore calculated only to mislead; since Mr. H. informs us that 
this was not his meaning. 

In p. 401, 1.24 and 25, of our Review, we readily confess that 
we have not accurately stated Mr. H.’s words ; for we have said that 
he ‘ asserts? where he only makes a supposition ; and we have quoted 
p- 33 for this supposition, instead of p. 51. These two corrections 
we most willingly make, and have inserted in the Zrrata: but the 
meaning is little different. 

For the rest, we have only to observe that Mr, Howlett is perf 
at libefty to take any public notice of our remarks that he chooses; 
and we shall use equal freedom in respect to his hypercriticisms 
When convinced of any error, we shall not hesitate in rectifying it: 
we bear no ill-will towards Mr. H.; and we desire only the fair com- 
bat of argument, and victory of truth, on the subject in debate. 








— 8, u 


In reply to the very long letter received from Mr. Salmon, in ar- 
swer to our observations on his Grammar, (Rev. Dec. p. 449,) it 
may suffice to say that we hope that the remarks made without his 
comprehension are not beyond his comprehension ; and that, =o 
we can lay his Grammar upon a shelf, we can only lay it down on the 
ground, Mr.S. has no reason for complaint, norwe any for recantation. T 


— 





A note from the young author of the French version of Homer's 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice, noticed in our last Number, p. 464, ins 
forms as that the language into which he tranglated that poem is not, 
as we supposed, his native tongue, for that he is of English birth, and 
never was out of this country. This circumstance renders his juvenile 
effort still more creditable to him. 


ie — 





When Clericus Westmoriensis has remitted the postage of his letters 
it may receive an answer. 


tt. 





The work mentioned by A. B. C. never came to hand. 





cr Inthe last Review, p. gor, 1.24 and 25, for ‘ Mr. H. asserts, 
P- 33» sometimes diminishes,’ read, Mr. H. supposes, p. 515 may some- 
times diminish.—P. 402, 1. 15, for 430/. read 420.—P. 454, 1. 352 
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